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Tue seventieth annual convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators which met in St. Louis, February 
94-29 established a new attendance record, 
bringing to the Missouri city a full 2,000 
more delegates than were present at Cleve- 
land in 1939. The 14,000 conventioners 
listened to programs planned by Superin- 
tendent Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, presi- 
dent of the American Association of School 
Administrators, to stress achievements 
rather than failures of the schools. 

The one topic more thoroughly canvassed 
in convention sessions than any other was 
“Safety Education,’’ topic of the eight- 
eenth Yearbook of the organization. In the 
preparation of this report of more than 400 
pages, a commission of nine members, 
headed by Superintendent Henry H. Hill, 

Kentucky, spent two years 
for outstanding practices in 
teaching safety and compiling them as a 
guide to the expansion and enrichment of 
this increasingly important classroom sub- 
ject. 

The growing hazards of modern life were 
picturesquely compared by Chairman Hill 
to those of pioneer days when Americans 
were imperiled by attacks from wild ani- 
mals and still wilder men. The Indians, 
according to Mr. Hill, ‘‘probably killed less 
than 10,000 persons from 1607 down 
through the French and Indian war. By 


Lexington, 
searching 


modern vehicles alone we killed during 
1939 more than three times as many as 
did the Indians in 150 years.’’ 

In spite of the greater dangers injected 
into everyday life by an age of speed and 
the machine, the results of safety teaching 
were among the significant school 
achievements recounted at the convention. 
According to ‘‘Safety Education,’’ 62,000 
child lives have been saved over a span of 
sixteen years. 


most 


Between 1922, 
work was begun in the schools, and 1938 the traffic 
fatalities to adults increased 160 per cent; during 
the same period the traffic fatalities to children of 
school age decreased 25 per cent. There has been 


the year when organized safety 


a saving during this period of the lives of 62,000 
children of school age over what would have hap- 
pened if the fatalities had followed the same trend 
as adult fatalities. These results must be largely 
due to education. 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation and of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, was one of the principal 
speakers on safety at the convention. Presi- 
dent Hoffman pointed to the business as well 
as the humanitarian interest of the automo- 
bile manufacturers in highway safety. 
Until recently, he said, the industry con- 
sidered that it was meeting its public obli- 
gation by building safe vehicles and had 
spent millions of dollars in research to meet 
this responsibility. With the creation of 
the Automotive Safety Foundation, how- 
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ever, the makers of cars follow them to the 
highway in an attempt to reduce accidents 
arising from human rather than mechanical 
In the past four years the 
foundation has distributed more than 
$1,600,000, principally to universities and 
civic organizations engagea .1 developing 
new technics of safety and in the training 
of personnel to apply these technics. 
Supplementing ‘‘Safety Education,’’ two 
important publications were presented at 


weaknesses. 


the convention as an aid to those who are 
organizing or improving safety teaching. 
‘Problems and Topics in Safety Instrue- 
tion’’ enumerates important items of learn- 
ing and activities for teaching safety edu- 
cation. ‘Visual Aids in Safety Education’’ 
lists hundreds of motion picture films, 
posters, charts and other visual devices to 
be used as supplementary aids to safety 
teaching. 

A prominent educational exhibit of the 
convention displayed for the inspection of 
delegates the most complete library on 
Safety 
films were continuously shown in connection 
with this exhibit, and visitors were sub- 
jected to an objective examination on their 


safety education ever assembled. 


knowledge of safety facts. 

In safety discussions much emphasis was 
placed upon the protection of children from 
accident while in school and on the school 
grounds. It was recommended that school 
buildings be not over two stories in height. 
In addition to the use of fire- and wind-resis- 
tive materials and construction, it was urged 
that schoolhouses be made earthquake-proof. 


Willie Snow Ethridge, Louisville, Ken- . 


tucky, analyzed home accidents, which last 
year resulted in almost as many fatalities 
as occurred on the nation’s highways. 
Among the 35,100 deaths due to accidents 
in the home, 1,000 of them were from the 
discharge of guns ‘‘which of course were 
unloaded.’’ Most of the fatal accidents in 
the home result from falls. 

Convention sessions opened Sunday after- 
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noon with vesper services at which Meth. 
dist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, of Boston. 
principal speaker, selected for his topic 
‘Contemporary Crucifixion and Crusade.” 
His address was a stirring appeal for the 
preservation of democratic ideals through 
the preparation of American youth for 
intelligent self-government. Bishop Oxnam 
declared that the supreme tribute to the 
American educational system was the fact 
that to date the American people, struggling 
through the severest depression in American 
history, with democracy challenged through- 
out the world, with paid propagandists of 
totalitarian régimes seeking to undermine 
faith in democracy, have evidenced no desire 
to turn toward totalitarianism. 

‘*What Is Right with the Schools’’ was 
the topic of one of the general sessions at 
which the elementary and secondary schools 
were evaluated and the spirit and activity 
of modern youth was appraised. Edgar G. 
Doudna, of Wisconsin, pointed out that the 
elementary curriculum, without neglecting 
the three R’s, has added music, art, home- 
making, plays and games to the curriculum, 
and is teaching rules for healthful living. 
In addition to approved content, advances 
in methods of instruction were enumerated 
by Dr. Doudna. These advances, he said, 
are closely associated with the scientific 
movement in education and with the in- 
creased understanding of child nature which 
is evident in the school of to-day. ‘‘The old 
faculty psychology and its educational 
derivatives, the doctrine of formal disci- 
pline and belief in universal transfer of 
learning,’’ said Dr. Doudna, ‘‘have been 
displaced by educational psychology which 
has profoundly affected the elementary 
school.’’ 

Progress in the secondary schools was 
described by Francis T. Spaulding, of Har- 
vard University. He said that boys and 
girls in the high schools in America have 
attained, as a whole, a higher level of liter- 
acy than has ever been made the possession 
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of any comparable group of young people at 
any period in the history of the world. 
“The fact is not to be minimized,”’ said Dr. 
Spaulding, ‘‘that the average high-school 
pupil in America ean read and write and 
use arithmetie better than his parents when 
they left school; that he has learned more 
about history and science and literature and 
art than his parents had learned by the 
time their schooling was over ; that his school 
work has given him a broader background 
of knowledge—and knowledge more thor- 
oughly acquired—than any other nation has 
eyen attempted, let alone achieved, for more 
than a fraction of its young people.’’ 
Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, Atlanta, 
(Georgia, commended youth for its concern 
about domestic relationships, for its interest 
in the cultural things of life such as music, 
art, poetry and creative writing. Dr. Sut- 


ton called youth ‘‘right’’ toward religion, 


conduct and God. ‘‘The attendance of 
young people in church forums, Sabbath 
schools and other similar activities,’’ said 
Dr. Sutton, ‘‘is an evidence of their interest 
in religious activities. ’’ 

At a convention session captioned ‘‘The 
National Seene,’’ Paul V. MeNutt, adminis- 
trator of the Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C., and James G. McDonald, 
chairman of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Political Refugees, Brooklyn, 
were the principal speakers. Administrator 
McNutt emphasized the following character- 
istics of American social and economic life 
in 1940: 


First, the continued development of political 
democracy in America. The functions of govern- 
ment have grown to meet new needs of its citizens, 
and our oceasional nostalgia for the simpler govern- 
mental funetions of an earlier day should not blind 
us to the exigencies of a different time. 

Second, agriculture has been overswept by a tide 
of tenaney and mechanization. To-day more than 
three million farmers do not own the land they till. 
The fact that nearly one third of all American 
youth belong to these struggling farm families, 
Which receive only one tenth of the national income, 
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increases tremendously the responsibilities for edu- 
cation of rural youth. 

Third, industrial enterprise has changed no less 
significantly than agriculture. Corporate owner- 
ship presses hard upon individual ownership and 
the small plant operated by a handful of employees 
has given way to the gigantic corporation employ- 
ing thousands. This has modified the type of work 
opportunities in the United States. 


must be trained in the occupational skills which 


Young people 


these opportunities offer. 
Fourth, competition and exploitation have wasted 


mueh of our natural resourees. Conservation is an 


urgent problem. Irrigation of desert land, protee- 


tion from floods, the reforesting of denuded acres, 
restoration of grass to prairies which never should 
have seen the plough, battle against dust storms 
and the resettlement of destitute farm families on 
new land are problems which this generation and 
the young people now in preparation for leadership 
in the next, must face. 

Fifth, public education nears new and greater 
responsibilities for the creation of a type of social 
intelligence never before required. 


**What the schools must do,’’ said Dr. Me- 
Nutt, ‘‘is to train their pupils in a method 
of attack upon social issues. This means 
more and more emphasis upon the use of 
knowledge, judgment and skill in dealing 
with problems concerning which the learner 
has an immediate moral responsibility. It 
means increased participation in community 
activities. .. . In a demoeratie society this 
participation not only takes the form of 
discussion, the joint making up of minds; 
it consists as well in cooperative action, the 
carrying out of decisions arrived at by the 
democratic process.’”’ 

Chairman McDonald discussed the diplo- 
matic and military fronts of the nations now 
at war, claiming that the history of the 
months immediately prior to our entrance 
into the World War ‘‘does not support the 
contention that the United States will, 
under no circumstances, become involved.’’ 

An unscheduled statement of the Legisla- 
tive Commission of the National Education 
Association was introduéed into the program 
on the national scene. The statement, on 
behalf of comparable schooling for all chil- 
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dren in the United States, urged the partici- 
pation of the Federal Government in finan- 
cial support of education. The statement 
called attention to the well-known and un- 
challenged facts about inequalities of 
educational opportunity in states and com- 
munities, and the recognition of these facts 
by President Roosevelt on several occasions. 
The statement quoted the remarks by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the recent White House 
Conference regarding adequate national 
defense through educated, healthy and 
happy children no less than through ade- 
war, 
such 


quate munitions and implements of 
and deplored the slow pace at which 
goals are being reached, as follows: 
The President’s inaction, however, in behalf of 
public education in face of the known need and the 
facts established by every recent study is a matter 
of disappointment to everyone interested in the 
His 


failure to act in support of public education seems 


work of the publie schools in our Democracy. 


out of accord with his social liberalism in other 
fields that prior to his day had not even been con- 
sidered the prerogatives of government. 

The statement, read by Executive Secre- 
tary Willard E. Givens, of the National 
Education Association, for the Legislative 
Commission, included endorsement of Sen- 
ate Bill 1305 based on the major recommen- 
dations of President Roosevelt’s Advisory 
Committee on Education, and carrying out 
the idea of the President that money should 
go to the states on the basis of need. 

One of the high spots of the convention 
was an educational revue entitled ‘‘On Our 
Way,’’ adapted by Jean Byers, of the Oak- 
land, California, publie schools from ‘‘The 
Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
racy,’’ a publication of the Educational 
Policies Commission. ‘‘On Our Way’’ was 
produced by E. W. Jacobsen, superinten- 
dent of schools in Oakland, with the aid of 
the school systems of Clayton, University 
City and Webster Groves, Missouri, under 
the direction of Beatrice B. Burnett, of the 
Oakland schools. This dramatic presenta- 
tion was unique in the annals of educational 
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interpretation. With specially written iu- 
sic, ballet and chorus dancing, modernistic 
scenery and stage properties, and colorfy] 
costumes, the revue made use of Broadway 
theatrical techniques to explain in an enter- 
taining and instructive fashion the four 
major purposes of education—self-realiza- 
tion, human relationships, economic efii- 
ciency and civic responsibility. 

In swift-moving scenes of humor, pathos 
and homely dialogue, the production pic- 
tured the faith of the American people in 
the schools as a means of achieving their 
aspirations for their children. 

**On Our Way”’ was described by Alex- 
ander J. Stoddard, superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, chairman of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, as an inter- 
pretive vehicle which was not to serve its 
purpose only once and then be laid aside 
forever. Music and script, together with 
information necessary for the preparation 
of stage settings and all the business of the 
play, will be published and made available 
for use of schools everywhere in the United 
States. While the revue was elaborate as 
produced at the convention, it lends itself 
readily to presentation on the most simple 
scale, and since it employs a comparatively 
small number of participants, may be 
adapted to the facilities of small schools. 
It is expected that ‘‘On Our Way’’ will 
continue for some years to tell the story of 
the cardinal principles of education to the 
citizens of the United States. 

While recognition of the school’s respon- 
sibility for maintaining democracy ran like 
a thread through convention addresses, an 
entire session devoted to the topic presented 
C. Wayland Brooks, Chicago attorney, and 
William F. Russell, dean of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, as speakers. 
Attorney Brooks emphasized the preserva- 
tion of American democracy through a gov- 
ernment which maintains order. ‘‘Abun- 
dant life can not be legislated into being,”’ 
said Mr. Brooks, ‘‘it comes from hard work, 
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intelligence, and enterprise. America is 
creat in its abundant life, full of hope 
because of its freedom to labor and suc- 
ceed.”’ 

Dean Russell discussed education for 
national defense, and ealled upon history to 
witness the need of it. He pointed out that 
from 1496 B.c. to 1861 A.D. there were but 
297 years of peace and 3,130 years of war. 
During the four centuries from 1450 to 
1850, Austria was at war 234 years, England 
198 years, France 192 years, Spain 271 years 
and Russia 250 years. 

Reaction to these lengthy periods of hor- 
ror eneouraged philosophers to accept as 
practical the ideals toward peace. The 
United States was established as a haven 
far away from the quarrels of Europe. Yet, 
said Dean Russell, in answer to the ery for 
peace there is no peace. ‘‘Before the last 
world war we talked peace, we believed in 
peace, we thought we could maintain peace. 
We thought a major international conflict 
would be impossible. When the superinten- 
dents met in 1915, 1916 and 1917 we were 
talking of peace. We elected President 
Wilson because he kept us out of war... 
But we can see now that no matter how 
much we teach peace, no matter how much 
we despise war, when international brigands 
are loose, no peaceful means has yet been 
found to handle them.’’ 

In Dean Russell’s judgment the best way 
to keep out of war is to be strong enough 
for adequate defense and to ‘‘let the world 
it... . The Chinese for centuries 
have taught the folly of war; they have 
urged the peaceful settlement of all dis- 
putes. It did not keep them out of war.’’ 

The American people, Dean Russell feels, 
must be prepared to defend themselves 
against four enemies: (1) Hostile armed 
forces; (2) physical weakness in our people ; 
(3) spiritual weakness in our people; (4) 
ideological weaknesses in our people. 

Superintendent W. H. Pillsbury, Schenec- 
tady, New York, one of several participants 


know 
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on a program presenting problems in edu- 
cation from the superintendent’s view-point, 
selected for his topie ‘‘The Development of 
Better Public Understanding and Good- 
will.’”’ The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
favorably commented editorially on Super- 
intendent Pillsbury’s speech as follows: 


That there is urgent need for translation of edu- 
cational efforts to the general public was pointed 
out to school administrators here by Superintendent 
W. H. Pillsbury, of Schenectady, New York. Edu- 
eators, he said, have developed a new philosophy of 
education, a whole new machinery for making it 
effective, and, unfortunately, a vocabulary the man 
on the street is unable to comprehend. Conse- 
quently, the public understands neither the phi- 
losophy nor the machinery, but only is aware that 
education is more costly. 

Education has become a big business, Superin- 
tendent Pillsbury observes, and like many other big 
businesses is sadly in need of a well-conceived pro- 
gram of publie relations, a matter that educators, 
preoccupied with procedures have failed to realize. 

The nation’s education is one of the biggest news 
stories in America, because it intimately affects and 
presages the future of America, and because it is 
of close interest to parents of more than 30,000,000 
school children. Newspaper editors want that story 
and are willing to print it. 
business of handling news. 
dull statistics endlessly, bombard news offices with 
reams of trivialities, if they are unable to visualize 
the vibrant, engrossing, significant values of their 
own work they can not interpret educational prog- 
ress adequately to editors or public. School ad- 
ministrators would greatly profit the cause of edu- 
cation by making a serious study of publie rela- 


But they are in the 
If educators deal in 


tions. 


The Edueational Policies Commission de- 


voted two programs to current projects of 
the commission. Secretary William G. Carr 
described the purposes and methods of the 
Civie Education Project in which the com- 
mission has set for itself the task of making 
school 


available to teachers outstanding 
practices in the training of young people 
for good citizenship. The commission’s 
project includes first-hand analyses of ap- 
proximately 85 selected secondary schools 
which give promise of having effective pro- 
grams in citizenship education. 
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John K. Norton, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, discussed a fortheoming pub- 
lication of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion which will bear the title ‘‘ Education 

Well-being in American 
The purpose of this book is 
to present evidence showing that there is a 
direct relationship between the right kind 
of education and economic prosperity. In 


and Eeonomie 


, 


Democracy.’ 


answer to the question, ‘‘Does Education 
Pay?’’ Dr. Norton claims as a result of 
proper school training an increase in the 
nation’s productive capacity, in the conser- 
vation of natural resources, in the develop- 
ment of capital, and greater effectiveness in 
business management, a broader social intel- 
ligence and a better understanding of indus- 
trial relations. 

Among the principal discussion groups 
at the convention were sessions devoted to 
public school business administration, prob- 
lems of the small school, secondary eduea- 
tion, occupational adjustment and_ special 
education. The central theme of most of the 
discussions of these sectional meetings was 
youth—harried by unemployment, handi- 
eapped by physical and mental ills, and 
confused upon their entry into the responsi- 
bilities of adulthood at a time when funda- 
mental social readjustments leave them 
without solid ground upon which to stand. 

Musie was a feature of many convention 
programs. The first evening session pre- 
sented ‘‘Musica Americana,’’ directed by 
Ernest Hares, supervisor of instrumental 
musie in the St. Louis schools, and employ- 
ing more than 2,700 school children of that 
‘*Musica Americana’’ was a dramatic 
portrayal of the evolution of American 
music from the days of the Redmen to the 
modern composers. There was music from 
the Bay Psalm Book and from Francis Hop- 
kinson, friend of Thomas Jefferson and 
Benjamin Franklin, plantation songs of the 
black-face minstrels, songs by 


city. 


Negro, 


Stephen Foster and the stirring tunes of 
Jazz, 


marching troops in the Civil War. 
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art songs and modern classics all had a 
place on a program that was not only enter- 
taining, but of much educational and social 
significance. 

The St. Louis a Capella Choir, directed 
by William B. Heyne, sang at the vesper 
session. The Detroit Schoolmen’s Chorus, 
directed by Howard A. Love, entertained 
both delegates and the public on convention 
and radio programs. 

The Associated Exhibitors of the National 
Edueation Association entertained the con- 
vention at a general session with a program 
which included William Lyon Phelps, Yale 
University, and Irvin 8. Cobb, famous 
author and humorist. William Lyon Phelps 
was recipient of the annual American Edu- 
eation Award, which was presented by 
James A. Campbell, president of the Asso- 
ciated Exhibitors. Tribute to Dr. Phelps 
was paid by President Ben G. Graham, who 
quoted the following from the famous Yale 
professor’s autobiography : 

Teaching is to me the most adventurous, the most 
exciting, the most thrilling of professions. ... I 
had rather earn my living by teaching than in any 
other way. ...I love to teach. I love to teach 
as a painter loves to paint, as a musician loves to 
play, as a singer loves to sing, as a strong man 
rejoices to run a race. Teaching is an art—an art 
so great and so difficult to master that a man or a 
woman can spend a long life at it, without realizing 
much more than his limitations and mistakes, and 
his distance from the ideal. 


Other recipients of convention honors 
were John W. Carr and Edwin C. Broome, 
past presidents of the Department of Super- 
intendence, and John W. Withers, dean of 
the School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, upon whom were conferred honorary 
life memberships in the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

Radio as a tool of teaching came into 
convention programs on several occasions. 
The Columbia Broadeasting System demon- 
strated the American School of the Air and 
announced the extension of the school, be- 
ginning next October, to all the countries 
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of the western hemisphere. The project, 
undertaken as a feature of the cultural rela- 
tions between the Americas, was introduced 
ty a convention session by way of radio from 
Washington, D. C., by L. 8. Rowe, director- 
veneral of the Pan American Union, and 
Lawrence Duggan, chief of the Division of 
American Republics in the Department of 
state. 

Under the direetion of Arthur Northwood, 
Jr.. educational adviser of the Town Hall, 
recordings of educational programs were 
demonstrated for classroom use. A motion 
picture program showing films selected by 
the Advisory Committee on the Use of 
Motion Pictures in Edueation was held 
under the direction of Frederick H. Bair, 
superintendent of schools, Bronxville, New 
York. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher, well-known 
writer, Was speaker on a number of conven- 
tion programs. She was at the convention 
in behalf of the Children’s Crusade for 
Children. The crusade, which will take 
place in the month of April, will collect four 
pennies from four-year olds, five pennies 
from five-year olds, six pennies from six- 
year olds, ete., in the American schools, and 
send the money to refugee children in 
Europe and Asia. 

The National Council of Education held 
two sessions at the convention, the first of 
which was devoted to the relation of the 
teacher to America’s changing economic 
pattern, with Harold F. Clark, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, as leader. 
The second program, on the control of edu- 
cation, was led by Grayson N. Kefauver, 
dean, School of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Nature and nurture held the attention of 
delegates at many sessions. A joint meeting 
of the American Edueational Research Asso- 
clation and the National Society for the 
Study of Education was held on the nature 
and investigation of intelligence. One of 
the principal speakers was George D. Stod- 
dard, director, Iowa Child Welfare Research 
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Station, whose current experiment of plac- 
ing children of below-average parents in 
above-average homes has aroused new inter- 
est in the age-old question of whether hered- 
ity or environment is more important in an 
individual’s life. 

The Department of Elementary School 
Principals was assembled in several sessions, 
one of which was devoted to an entertain- 
ment program where the old-time Mississippi 
River Show Boat brought back its melo- 
drama to a rather artificial wharf at the 
banquet table. 

Teacher education was extensively fea- 
tured at the convention. <A special publica- 
tion issued by the American Council on 
Edueation as a guide to teacher education 
events occurring in connection with the 
seventieth annual convention included the 
programs devoted to teacher training of 
thirteen departments of the National Edu- 
cation Association and other organizations 
meeting at St. Louis. One of the prominent 
non-commercial exhibits of the convention 
was in recognition of the one hundredth 
anniversary of teacher training. The ex- 
hibit was under the direction of George W. 
Diemer, president of Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

The convention closed with an echo of the 
Administrators’ meeting at St. Louis in 1936 
when the spirit of academic freedom per- 
meated the corridors and meeting halls. 
George V. Denny, jr., president of The 
Town Hall, Ine., New York City, brought 
‘* America’s Town Meeting of the Air’’ to 
the final session for pros and cons on the 
question, ‘‘Should Controversial Subjects 
Be Discussed in Schools?’’ United States 
Commissioner of Education John W. Stude- 
baker upheld the affirmative; C. Harold 
Caulfield, president of the San Francisco 
Board of Education, supported the negative. 

‘The best way by which students may 
develop good habits of mind and sharpen 
their critical faculties,’’ 
Studebaker, ‘‘is by participation in discus- 
sion of significant and controversial matters 


said Commissioner 
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under skilled guidance. Our great need in 
a democracy is for citizens who know how 
to deal with complex questions, who have 
developed critical judgment. And critical 
judgment tends to make people scholarly, 
helps them to use sound judgment and to be 
safe and sane persons in action.”’ 

President Caulfield accepted the principle 
of publie discussion of controversial subjects 
in a democracy, but denied that youth of 
high-school age were mature enough to make 
important contributions to such discussions. 
‘‘Let us give the children some things of 
which they may be certain, before we be- 
fuddle their untrained minds with subjects 
on which there is no certainty at all,’’ said 
President Caulfield. ‘‘ Let them learn some- 
thing of the experience of years past, before 
asking them, without adequate training or 
experience, to chart the years ahead.’’ 

To Commissioner Studebaker’s contention 
that ‘‘the most practical and workable 
means of teaching youth to discuss contro- 
versial issues is to give them well-guided 
practice in the discussion of those contro- 
versies most interesting to them and most 
appropriate to their respective age-levels,”’’ 
President Caulfield replied that the ability 
to argue is an incident and not an object 
of education, and that, while preparation 
for discussion is a desirable part of school 
training, it does not follow that children in 
school should indulge in discussion of con- 
troversial subjects. 

Alice V. Keliher, chairman, Commission 
on Human Relations of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, in the role of verbal 
picador, harried the Town Meeting speakers 
with questions before they were turned over 
to an audience whose rapid fire and spirited 
challenges indicated that the question of 
whether controversy belongs in the elass- 
room is still far from settled. The Town 
Meeting was, as usual, broadeast on the blue 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to millions of listeners, and was a top 
item on a convention radio schedule that 
listed fifteen coast-to-coast hookups, which 
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took the educational problems discussed at 
the sessions to the American people. 

Convention resolutions urged those jn 
charge of our government to put forth every 
effort to keep our nation out of war, recog. 
nizing a need at the present time for a 
reasonable and practicable program for 
adequate defense. The association com- 
mended the emphasis given on President 
Graham’s convention programs to ‘‘ What Is 
Right with the Schools’? and urged further 
efforts to provide proper recognition of the 
worthy tradition and progressive evolution 
of the American publie schools. The work 
of the Educational Policies Commission was 
commended. The Federal Government was 
called upon to lessen the inequalities of 
educational opportunity by extending its 
long-established policy of material support 
to public education. 

A resolution warned educational leaders 
of the necessity of defending the integrity 
of the schools and keeping them free from 
the control of special interest groups. Sym- 
pathy for the Children’s Crusade for Chil- 
dren was expressed. The retention of the 
present allocation of frequencies for the use 
of the radio in public school systems was 
urged. 

Yonvention exhibits attained a new record 
in brilliance of display and convenience of 
arrangement. Three hundred fifty exhibit 
booths filled the Exposition Hall of the 
Municipal Auditorium, where the principal 
sessions of the convention were held, and 
presented for the inspection of delegates a 
varied assortment of school supplies, build- 
ing equipment, text-books, films and other 
tools and devices used in classroom teaching. 

Newly elected officers of the American 
Association of School Administrators are: 
Carroll R. Reed, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
President; Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, First Vice-President ; Hobart 
M. Corning, Colorado Springs, Colorado, 
Second Vice-President; Homer W. Ander- 
son, Omaha, Nebraska, Executive Committee 
Member. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE FOR 
CHILDREN 


SerekinG to find some means to alleviate the 
nseness caused by the rigors of the interna- 


i] scene, a tenseness which has invaded even 
classroom, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, 
widely known author and a member of the 
American Youth Commission, began the organi- 
zation of a Children’s Crusade for Children. 
Through this crusade Mrs. Fisher and her eol- 
horators hope to “give children the release 
doing something about the war... as an 
expression of appreciation for the American 
ritage of liberty and union and our tradition 
succor to the distressed children of the world, 
lerever they are, regardless cf racial, partisan 
or religious differences.” Mrs. Fisher worked 
ith women and children in the French villages 
throughout the World War and well knows the 


needs of the present situation in the belligerent 


niries 


coun i . 

During the week of April 22-30, a campaign 
for pennies, one for each year of the contrib- 
tor’s life, will be conducted. This money will 
be used to relieve the distress of child victims 
ot war. 

The committee that is sponsoring the crusade 
believes that the response to its call, which has 
already enlisted many well-known educators and 
civic leaders, is indieative of a “moral urge to do 
something about it.” 

Preparation for the campaign began officially 
at the meeting of the American Association 
of School Administrators in St. Louis. A na- 
tional library committee, headed by Anne Car- 
roll Moore, of the New York Publie Library, 
will cireulate special bibliographies. Special 
library exhibits and activities are being planned. 
Meanwhile, the literary committee, headed by 
Pearl S. Buck, is busy writing feature editorials, 
articles, short stories, poems and radio scripts 
about the refugee children and the Children’s 
Crusade for Children. Mrs. Fisher is serving 
as national chairman of the crusade and Mrs. 
Henry S. Canby as national secretary. Norman 
Rockwell has ereated a poster which will be the 
trademark of the erusade. 

National youth groups, such as the Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Seouts and the Campfire Girls, have 





been drafted to help in the distribucion of col- 
leetion cans and other crusade materials in the 
participating schools. All contributions will be 
used exclusively for child relief, since the ex- 
penses of the campaign have been privately 
underwritten. Among those who have added 
their names to the list of sponsors are: Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, Caroline S. Woodruff, 
Charles B. Glenn, William F. Russell, William 
Allen White, James Rowland Angell, Frank P. 
Graham, Werrett W. Charters, Alvin Johnson, 
William H. Kilpatrick, J. W. Crabtree, William 
Allan Neilson, Stephen P. Duggan, Frederick 
L. Redefer, George D. Strayer and Maurice S. 
Sheehy. 

The headquarters of the crusade are in the 
Empire State Building, New York City. 


THE PROGRESSIVES STUDY 
RESOURCES 


EpucaTion has moved on to a new frontier, 
a frontier of “redoing, of conservation of re- 
sources.” America’s adults of to-morrow must 
be able to plan intelligently the use of the 
country’s vast resources, and to do this plan- 
ning they must be educated. Such was the gist 
of the message of Charles W. Eliot, 2d, director 
of the National Resourees Planning Board, to 
the Progressive Edueation Association at its 
conference which was held in Chicago, February 
19-24. About 4,000 persons attended the vari- 
ous sessions. 

There is available, said Mr. Eliot, a rich “text- 
book” on resourees made up of four elements: 
(1) human resourees involving the fundamental 
problems of the changing age groups, health, 
education and research facilities; (2) natural 
resources, such as land, water and minerals, and 
the problems brought about by man’s uneco- 
nomical and socially short-sighted uses of each; 
(3) “facilities resources,” meaning man-made 
resources such as highways, transportation ve- 
hicles, power plants and communications, and 
(4) “inherited 
laws; freedom of speech and of the press; re- 
ligious tolerance; democratic processes; organ- 
ized systems of production and distribution; 
taxation, and “that very real but intangible thing 
called by business people, ‘confidence.’ ” 


resources,” such as customs; 
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Mr. Eliot suggested that a new kind of geog- 
raphy should be taught, one that combines the 
study of human and natural resources. Begin- 
ning with problems that are peculiar to their 
locality, the pupils and students should finally 
be led to understand the relationship of these 
The 
conservation of resources should be one large 
unit of this “text-book” and long-term planning 


problems to those of more remote regions. 


another. 

This theme of the relationships between re- 
sources and edueation permeated all the diseus- 
sions of the conference. 

Paul Hanna, editor of Building America and 
professor of edueation, Stanford University, fol- 
lowing Mr. Eliot, said that there were two ways 
of utilizing the “text-book.” 
amine and analyze what is going on; the other, 


One way is to ex- 


to recognize that an intelligent and well-informed 
individual has some power of direction over what 
is going on. 

At another session, Caroline Zachry, director 
of the Institute for the Study of Personality 
Development, PEA, told her audience that, as 
long as the depression continues, youth will be 
Although a good 
home life is the best preparation for the emo- 


kept in a state of dependence. 


tional adjustment of adolescents, she maintained 
that the school also has some part of the re- 
handling the She 


sponsibility in problem. 


added: 


The adolescent is working for greater competency 
of his own and greater freedom from adult control. 
In this teachers do not give him enough help. It is 
necessary to help adolescents to stand on their own 
feet and some of the help must come from outside 
the home. 


As a preliminary to answering the question, 
“Can the family meet the needs of children?” 
Grace Langdon, director of Family Life Ad- 
ministration of the WPA, enumerated the needs 
of the child as follows: 


The need to be accepted as a unique individual; 
the need for warmth, nutrition and bodily eare; for 
help in bringing emotional responses under regula- 
tion; for help in learning to recognize and observe 
the inviolabilities that every culture establishes 
with respect to objects, persons, places and times; 
for the security of stable relationships, endless pa- 
tience and tolerance, and the need for consistent 
adult guidance in learning the essential patterns 
relative to adult life and social living. 
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At one of the general sessions, E. T. MeSwain, 
assistant professor of edueation, Northwester) 
University, criticized colleges and universities 
for their failure to prepare teachers adequately 
for their work. He also protested against the 
control of boards of education by machine poli- 
tics and the resultant effect on the selection of 
qualified teachers, the use of school plants and 
the choice of materials. He 
tained that 


reference main- 


... the study of physical, geographical and in- 
dustrial aspects of the community without includ. 
ing social values, ideas, feelings and attitudes may 
be more mis-educative than educative. The teacher 
is the important person for interpreting and guid- 
ing the use of community resources. Are teachers 
adequately prepared? The answer is obvious, 


IS THE IQ CONTROVERSY IN A 
DEADLOCK? 


At the St. Louis meeting of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education two sessions 
were devoted to the discussion of the 39th Year- 
book, “Intelligence: Its Nature and Nurture,” 
which reported and summarized the investiga- 
tions relative to the nature-nurture problem that 
have been made since the publication of the 27th 
Yearbook, discussed at the Boston 
February, 1928. 

Several of the contributors to the 
Yearbook and several of those who participated 
in the St. Louis discussions remarked upon al- 


meeting 


B! 


present 


leged inconsistencies in the Yearbook’s findings 
and the apparent confusion of the present situ- 
ation as reflected in the interpretation of the 
findings. It was contended that extended stud- 
ies of the same problems, carried out with seem- 
ingly equal care and under apparently identical 
methods, have yielded contradictory results. By 
some of those participating in the discussion, 
this was felt to be especially true of the inves- 
tigations regarding the influence of preschool 
education on shifts in IQ. Beyond this, both 
in the Yearbook articles and in the discussions, 
recognized authorities differed diametrically in 
their interpretation of admitted facts. 

Among the few hypotheses that seemed in the 
discussion to meet with general agreement, the 
most important undoubtedly are (1) that the 
IQ, or the ratio of mental age to chronological 
age, is in a significant number of individual 
eases very far from constant, and (2) that, 
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when in repeated testings large groups are con- 
sidered, the variations in average or median IQ 
are relatively small. 

The most radical differences of judgment ap- 
peared in the theories advanced to explain 1Q 
inconstancies. 


was arranged by the Yearbook committee to 


At each session, the program 


represent fairly both the environmentalists and 
the hereditarians. The former naturally con- 
tended that eonditions of nurture, ineluding 
particularly early home influences and in a 
smaller degree formal schooling, could best ac- 
count for the inereases or decreases observed; 
the hereditarians were just as naturally dis- 
posed to attribute the changes to differences in 
administering tests, scoring tests, physical con- 
ditions under which tests were taken and other 
more or less adventitious and uncontrollable or 
uncontrolled faetors. The 
believed, too, that many of the changes actually 
modified fundamental or organie structures and 
held this to be established by the persistence of 


environmentalists 


change in these cases, while the hereditarians 
contended that whatever changes were made did 
not refleet fundamental the 
organie structures that lie at the basis of intelli- 
gence and its manifestations but were in reality 


and relatively impermanent 


modifications in 


superficial phe- 
nomena, 

And so the controversy stands, it would seem, 
in a theoretical stalemate—although which of 
the parties to the controversy is playing the role 
of the cornered king an unprejudiced reader 
(if there be such) of the Yearbook and of the 
papers presented in the discussions may be able 
to determine. He may even decide that the 
king (whichever side he represents) is already 
checkmated. 

Aside from this fundamental theoretical ques- 
tion, however, particularly significant practical 
evidence was adduced by certain representatives 
of both groups to the effect that predictions of 
success or failure based on the IQ exclusively 
have proved to be, in individual cases, so unre- 
liable as to demand extreme caution in, if not 
indeed quite to interdict, the basing of instrue- 
tional and (particularly) guidance programs on 
this factor alone. 

George D. Stoddard, director, Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, and chairman of the 
Yearbook committee, introduced the discussion 
at both sessions. The reelection to the Board of 
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Directors of Ralph W. Tyler, chairman of the 
Department of Education, University of Chi- 
cago, and the election to the board of Frank N. 
Freeman, dean of the School of Education, Uni- 
(The 


directors 


versity of California, were announced. 
elections are by mail ballot.) The 
chose Leo J. Brueckner, professor of edueation, 
University of Minnesota, chairman for the com- 
Guy M. Whipple, of Clifton, Mass., 
continues as secretary-treasurer of the society, 
an office that he has held for twenty-five years. 

PROPOSALS FOR THE SUPPORT AND 


EXPANSION OF PUBLIC JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


A SYSTEM of junior colleges in each state, at- 


ing year. 


tached to cosmopolitan high schools and sup- 
ported by state funds, was advocated by George 
F. Zook, president of the American Council on 
Edueation, in an address before the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, which met in 
Columbia, Mo., February 29 to March 2. 

Dr. Zook suggested that the system which he 
was deseribing should be supported in part by 
the state, in part by the local school districts, 
in part by the tuitions of non-resident students 
and in part by fees comparable to those paid 
by students attending state institutions of higher 


learning. Continuing, Dr. Zook said: 


... So long as the State pays the expense of 
junior college education at the state university or 
the state teachers college, there is every reason why 
it should also participate in the expense of local 
publie junior colleges which operate on the same 
level. 


He pointed out that California is now the only 
state that has any clear legislation on the finan- 
cial support of publie junior colleges. 

At another session James M. Wood, president 
of Stephens College, one of the convention hosts, 
asked that universities release to the junior col- 
leges their freshman and sophomore classes, 
“since for these classes the university has no 
adequate educational program, housing nor in- 
structional facilities.” 

As an explanation of his request, Dr. Wood 
said that the junior college is protesting a eon- 
centration upon teaching material that is of 
value to only “two per cent. of the boys and 
girls of this country” and is “challenging the 
American edueator to build a program of gen- 
eral education.” 
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Dr. Wood also decried college publicity which 
does not tell that, before permitting a student 
to partake of the advantages of its graduate 
and professional schools, the university demands 
that he spend two years acquiring a background 
the content of which follows rigid traditional 
paths. These studies, Dr. Wood contended, are 
of no practical value in meeting the problems 
of life. 

Asked to comment on the significance of the 
convention, Walter C. Eells, executive secretary 
of the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
stated to The New York Times correspondent, 
William A. MaeDonald, that a new emphasis 
is now placed on terminal education, which he 
defined as a “course of study that will terminate 
at the close of the seeond college year.” The 
problem is what curricula to provide for those 
students who will not continue their formal edu- 
cation and who will therefore be trained for 
vocations, for homemaking and for citizenship— 
curricula that, at the same time, will not retard 
those students who will go on with their studies. 

Another speaker was Maude Adams, actress 
and member of the staff of Stephens College, 
who made a plea for “a more thorough training 
of young minds in the great plays of the past.” 

Delegates from 185 schools attended the con- 
vention. In 1920 there were 175 junior colleges 
in the country; to-day there are 575, with a 
registration of 197,000 students. 

C. C. Colvert was elected president of the 


association. 


UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS 
OFFICERS TO MEET AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

GeEoRGE GALLUP, director of the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, will be one of the 
principal speakers at the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of University and Col- 
lege Business Officers to be held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, April 7-9. 

William B. Bizzell, president of the univer- 
sity, will weleome the association at a banquet 
Acee Blue Eagle, well- 
will speak on the same 


on Sunday evening. 
known Indian artist, 
program. 

At the first session, Monday morning, “Finane- 
ing Plant Additions from Borrowed Funds” will 
be the subject of an address by R. B. Stewart, 


comptroller of Purdue University. The diseus- 
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sion following will be led by C. D. Simmons, 
associate comptroller of the University of Texas, 
and A. J. Lobb, comptroller of the Mayo Foun- 
dation. Edward Everett Dale, head of the de- 
partment of history, University of Oklahoma, 
will speak at the noon luncheon on Oklahoma 
and its history. 

A series of addresses will oceupy the afternoon 
session: “Student Aid,” by W. E. Wagoner, 
comptroller of Ball State. Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind., to be followed by a discussion 
led by Frank Wolcott, comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; “Higher Educa- 
tion in Oklahoma,” by C. I. Dunean, seeretary- 
treasurer, University of Tulsa, and “Trends in 
Philanthropy to Higher Education,” by J. Har- 
old Goldthorpe, member of the staff of the 
American Council on Education. Dr. Gallup 
will speak Monday evening. 

On Tuesday morning, W. T. Middlebrook, 
comptroller of the University of Minnesota, wil] 
diseuss “Group Hospitalization Service,” and 
T. E. Blackwell, comptroller and business man- 
ager of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
will speak on “The Legal Aspects of Accident 
and Publie Liability Insurance.” 

W. C. Bednar, assistant professor of petro- 
leum engineering, University of Oklahoma, will 
talk on “Phases of the Oil Game” at the Tues- 
day luncheon. The convention will close with 
a tour of the Oklahoma City oil field with J. L. 
Lindsey, comptroller of the university and con- 
vention host, acting as guide. 


DOROTHY McCUSKEY RECEIVES 
KAPPA DELTA PI’S THIRD 
RESEARCH AWARD 
Four years ago Kappa Delta Pi, honor so- 
ciety in education, offered, as its third research 
award, the sum of $1,000 for the best study 
“dealing with any significant phase of the his- 
tory of American education.” This award was 
announced as the society’s contribution to the 
celebration of the centennial of Horace Mann’s 
appointment as secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education in 1837 and the “Com- 
mon School Revival” which followed. 
The contest closed September 1, 1939. The 
jury for final decision was made up of the fol- 
lowing members of the society’s Laureate Chap- 
ter: Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean emeritus of the 
School of Education, Stanford University; I. L. 
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Kandel, professor of education, Teachers Col- 
ieee, Columbia University, and Paul Monroe, 
nrofessor emeritus of education, Teachers Col- 
—_ Columbia University. 

The jury was unanimous in its choice of a 
monograph, “Bronson Aleott, Educator,” as 
most worthy of the award. The author, Dorothy 
MeCuskey, a member of the staff of the New 
Haven (Conn.) State Teachers College, was 
present at the annual dinner of the society, Hotel 
Statler, St. Louis, February 27, to receive the 
award. Dr. MeCuskey’s study is a doctor's dis- 
sertation completed in the Yale University Grad- 
uate School of Education under the sponsorship 
of John S. Brubacher, associate professor of the 
philosophy and history of education. 

The study will appear as the fourth volume 
of the Kappa Delta Pi Research Publications. 
Harlier studies in this series are: “The Mea- 
surement of Efficieney in Teaching,” by William 
H. Laneelot, Avril S. Barr and others; “Edu- 
eation and the Social Conflict,” by Howard D. 
Langford, and “Education and Social Divi- 
dends,” by Will H. French. The Maemillan 
Company, New York City, are the society’s pub- 
lishers. 

The exeellent qualities of another study sub- 
mitted in the recent competition warranted, in 
the judgment of the jury, honorable mention. 
This is a monograph entitled “The Stranded 
Messiah: a Biography of Joseph Lancaster,” by 
Joseph J. MeCadden, a member of the staff of 
Hunter College, New York City. 

At the biennial convocation of Kappa Delta 
Pi, held at the Broadview Hotel, East St. Louis 
(Iil.), February 26-28, one hundred twenty 
chapters were represented by delegates. Thomas 
C. McCracken, professor of education, Ohio Uni- 
versity (Athens), was reelected president of the 
executive couneil; Florence B. Stratemeyer, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was reelected first vice-president ; 
Alfred L. Hall-Quest, professor of education in 
the division of edueation, New York University, 
was reelected second vice-president and editor of 
the soeiety’s publications. Rolland J. Walters, 
dean of the College of Liberal Arts, University 
of Denver, was reelected executive counselor. 
E. I. F. Williams, professor of education, 
Heidelberg College (Tiffin, Ohio), continues as 
recorder-treasurer. 
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PROGRESS TOWARD UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION IN ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINA’S notable efforts to provide a suffi- 
cient number of schools and teachers to meet the 
needs of its school population in all localities are 
discussed in a press release from the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Education (Geneva) published 
in October, 1939, but only recently received. 
Quoting an article by Alejandro Bunge, pub- 
lished in the Buenos Aires newspaper, La Nacion, 
the bureau points out that, in proportion to the 
number of its inhabitants, its economie capacity, 
its financial resources and its budget for national 
defense, Argentina has been making generous 
expenditures for education. In 1932, the budget 
provided 87 million pesos for the schools. In 
1939, approximately 136.6 million pesos, out of 
a total revenue of 619 million pesos, were allotted 
to education, while the estimated expenditure 
for 1940 is 150 million pesos. 

During the nine years, 1929-1938, the number 
of schools in Argentina was increased by 3,200, 
a gain of approximately one third. The propor- 
tion of increase in the number of teachers was 
nearly the same. 

It is probable that the growth in school facili- 
ties has resulted in a significantly higher literacy 
rate, although reliable data are lacking, since no 
census has been taken since 1914. In Buenos 
Aires in 1914 the rate of illiteracy for the popu- 
lation over seven years of age was 17.28 per 
cent. By 1936, the ratio had dropped to 6.64 
per cent. The Statesman’s Year Book for 1939 
gives 2.6 per cent. as the ratio of illiteracy for 
eligible voters in the capital city. 

In Argentina, as in other countries, there has 
always been a wide difference between the illiter- 
acy ratios of the large cities as compared with 
the outlying areas. In 1869, the difference was 
thirty points and in 1914, seventeen points. 
To-day the difference is estimated at six points. 
On this basis the ratio for the whole country, 
immigrants included, would be about 12 per cent. 

Concluding, Mr. Bunge predicts that, for 1960, 
the educational status of Argentina may be pre- 
dicted somewhat as follows: 


1. There will be 1,200,000 children in the ele- 
mentary schools of six grades (100 per cent. of the 
children between six and twelve). 
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2. There will be 420,000 young people over 
twelve in the new intermediate schools of three 


grades. 

3. At least 100,000 young people over eighteen 
will be studying agriculture, mining engineering, 
industry or arts and crafts either as apprentices 
or as students, 

4. There will be 150,000 pupils over twelve in 


secondary and vocational schools. 
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5. The enrolment in normal schools will be at 
least 10,000, while 6,000 teachers will attend unj- 
versity courses of two or three years in duration, 

6. There will be 60,000 university students at- 
tending courses of from two to six years in dura- 
tion. 

7. Five hundred students will be continuing their 
studies abroad for periods of between one and 
three years. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 
RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 


Water B. Jones, for the past four years 
associate director of the Bureau of Publie In- 
struction and chief of the Division of Industrial 
Edueation in the Pennsylvania State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has been appointed 
assistant education, School of 
Education, University of Pennsylvania. He was 
at one time professor of industrial education at 
the University of Pittsburgh. 


professor of 


TuHropore L. RELLER, assistant professor of 
education, University of Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed secretary of Schoolmen’s Week at the 
university, succeeding LeRoy A. King, who is 
now president of Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers 
College. 

Wiuuis Lamorr will 
June 1 as direetor of the Department of Mis- 
sionary Edueation of the Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Edueation. Dr. Lamott was a 
missionary in Japan from 1919 to 1938. 


assume his duties on 


CAMPBELL Dickson, football end coach at 
the University of Michigan, has been appointed 
dean of students at Hamilton College, Clinton, 
es 

Grorck H. Buack, provost and chief admin- 
istrative officer of the University of Newark, has 
been appointed acting president of the univer- 
sity during the year’s leave of absence which has 
been granted to Frank Kingdon for eontinu- 
ance of his research on the means of upholding 


the principle of democracy. Dr. Black was 


president of the Central State Normal School 
{now State College of Education) Ellensburg, 
Wash., 1916-31, and a staff member of the Di- 
vision of General Education, New York Univer- 
sity, from 1932 to 1935, when he was appointed 
provost of the University of Newark. 


BeN CARMICHAEL has been appointed super- 
intendent of schools, Konawa, Okla. He has 
held similar posts at Davis and Devol (Okla.) 
during the past thirteen years. 


Joun L. Compton has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools, Bakersfield, Calif., succeed- 
ing Lawrence E. Chenoweth, whose resignation 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, March 2. 


ARTHUR B. Lams, professor of chemistry and 
director of the chemical laboratory at Harvard 
University, has been appointed dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. He has 
been a member of the department of chemistry 
at the university since 1905 except for the years 
1906-12, when he taught at New York Uni- 
versity. 

Ear R. Serves, dean of the division of phar- 
macy, South Dakota State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanie Arts (Brookings), has been 
named dean of the College of Pharmacy, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. On July 1, Dean Serles 
will sueceed A. H. Clark, who has been acting 
as dean. 

W. C. Ropryson is the newly elected super- 
intendent of the Abilene (Kans.) publie schools. 


JOHN M. Soares has been appointed assistant 
professor of business education at Arizona State 
Teachers College, Flagstaff. 

Harvey L. Turner, who is head of the rural 
education department of the Michigan State 
Normal College (Ypsilanti), has been named 
coordinator of teacher edueation in Michigan. 

CuHar.tes S. JAMES has been appointed di- 
rector of the audio-visual aids bureau of the 
University of South Carolina. 

Watter L. Couurns, president of Wilmington 
(Ohio) College, will take the position of director 
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of the division of instruction, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education, left vacant by Franklin H. 
\MeNutt, whose appointment as director of ele- 
mentary edueation, Teachers College, University 
ot Cincinnati, was noted in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
November 11, 1939. 


Epwarp A. BRAND is acting head of the de- 
partment of business science of Hartwick Col- 
lexe (Oneonta, N. Y.). His predecessor, Theo- 
dore W. Mathews, is now a member of the staff 
at Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


Ross SNYDER has received an appointment as 
assistant professor of religious edueation and 
director of studies at the Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

RurH Rapir has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education at North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton. 


LorENE K. Fox is now associate head of the 
department of education, State Normal School, 
Fredonia, N. Y. 

Gzorce W. Epey has been appointed as asso- 
ciate professor of education, Arizona State 
Teachers College, Tempe. 

Gitapys BRANEGAN, dean of the division of 
household and industrial arts, Montana State 
College (Bozeman), has been elected president 
of the American Home Economies Association, 
succeeding Helen Judy-Bond, professor of house- 
hold arts, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


Epwarp Octavius Sisson has retired from 
active service on the faculty of Reed College 
(Portland, Ore.), with the status of professor 
Dr. and Mrs. Sisson 
Dr. Sisson 


emeritus of philosophy. 
now reside near Bremerton, Wash. 
was formerly professor at the University of 
Washington, Commissioner of Edueation for the 
state of Idaho, president of Montana State Uni- 
versity (Missoula). He was president in 1939 
of the Pacific Division of the American Philo- 
~ophical Association. 


THE Pittsburgh (Pa.) Sun-Telegraph, Feb- 
ruary 12, announces the resignation of Charles 
S. Miller as president of the Slippery Rock 
(Pa.) State Teachers College, and reports that 
the governor of Pennsylvania has requested the 
resignation of the six members of the board of 
trustees of the college. 
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WILLIAM McPHERSON, who served as acting 
president of Ohio State University until the 
election of Howard Landis Bevis as successor 
to George W. Rightmire, has been given the title 


of president emeritus. 


ArTHUR HowWE has resigned as president of 
Hampton (Va.) Institute, a position he has held 
sinee 1931. 

THURBER OWENS, superintendent of the Lynn 
(Ark.) publie schools, has resigned to accept a 
position as supervisor of an NYA project at 
Beebe, Ark. 

L. W. Biuus will retire as superintenlent of 
the Herkimer (N. Y.) 


vears of service. 


schools after twenty 


RECENT DEATHS 

O. A. Towns, formerly principal of the Red- 
dick (Ill.) High School and organizer of a 
junior college as an extension of the high school, 
died on February 1 in Clearwater, Fla., where 
he was seeking to recover his health. Mr. Towns 
was sixty-five years of age at the time of his 
death. 


Marvin B. SELF, superintendent of schools, 
Westminster, S. C., for thirteen years, died on 


February 20. 


ArTHUR E. Norton, professor of applied 
mechanics, School of Engineering, Harvard 


University, died at the age of sixty-nine years 
on February 24. In 1901 he was appointed in- 
struetor in mechanical drawing and mathematics 
at Harvard University. He became a full pro- 
fessor in 1931. Four years later he was ap- 
pointed to the Gordon MeKay chair in applied 
mechanics. Dr. Norton also had taught at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and at 
Drexel Institute. 


ALEXANDER J, TAYLOR, president of the Dela- 
ware Sehool Foundation, died in Wilmington, 
Del., on February 27 at the age of sixty-five 
Mr. Taylor supervised the construction 
He was at one 


years. 
of a number of public schools. 
time a city engineer in Wilmington. 


Wituis Lemon URL, professor of education, 
University of Washington (Seattle), sueeumbed 
to a heart attack on February 28. Dr. Uhl had 
been a professor of education at Northwestern 
University (1916-20) and at the University of 
Wisconsin (1920-28). He also served as acting 
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associate professor of education at Yale Univer- 
sity in 1925. In 1928 he went to the University 
of Washington as professor of education and 
dean of the College of Education. He retired 
from the deanship at the beginning of the pres- 
his books are 


ent academic year. Among 
“Principles of Secondary Education” (1925) 


and “Secondary Schoo] Curricula” (1928). Dr. 
Uhl was fifty-four years of age at the time of 
his death. 

Cart D. KniGut, professor of experimental 
électrical engineering and superintendent of 
electrical maintenance, Worcester (Mass.) Poly- 
technie Institute, died on February 28. Pro- 
fessor Knight was fifty-nine years old at the 
time of his death. 

JoHN Henry Sravurr, superintendent of 
schools, South Milwaukee, Wisc., 1909-13, died 
on March 1, at the age of sixty-two years. After 
leaving the superintendency of South Mil- 
waukee, Mr. Stauff served for twenty-five years 
as a language instructor in the De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York City. 

AtvIn E. Porr, a widely known teacher of 
the deaf, died at Key West, Fla., on March 3. 
Dr. Pope, who was sixty-six years old at the 
time of his death, was founder of the School for 
he Deaf at West Trenton, N. J. 


COMING EVENTS 

THE Tennessee Library Association will meet 
in Nashville, March 20-22. 

“THe Contribution of Business Education to 
Youth Adjustment” will be the theme of the 
convention of the Eastern Commercial Teachers 
Association, meeting in Atlantic City (N. J.), 
March 20-23. Among the speakers are T. V. 
Smith, professor of philosophy, University of 
Chicago, and Congressman-at-large from Illinois, 
and Amos QO. Squire, medical examiner, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

THE spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Health, Physical Edueation and Recreation As- 
sociation will be held in Greenville, March 21-22. 


THE twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
British Columbia Teachers’ Federation will be 
held in Vaneouver, March 25-28. 


THE of the 


thirty-first annual convention 


Eastern Arts Association will be held in Phila- 
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27-30. Headquarters of the 
eonvention be at the Bellevue-Strattord 
Hotel, which is next door to the art gallery 
housing the traveling exhibits of the association, 


delphia, March 
will 


Tue Florida Edueation Association wil] haye 
as guest speakers at its fifty-fourth annual con- 
vention, meeting in Orlando, March 28-3), 
Stuart Chase, author; N. L. Engelhardt, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and Amy H. Hinrichs, of New 
Orleans, La., president of the NEA. 

THE southeastern section of the Mathematical 
Association of America will meet at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia (Athens), March 29-30. 

THE South Carolina Edueation Association, 
meeting in Greenville, Mareh 13-15, will be 
addressed at its opening session by Boyd H. 
Bode, professor of education, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

THE Virginia Association for Health, Physi- 
eal Education and Reereation will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Richmond, March 15-16. Jesse 
Feiring Williams, professor of physical educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
will be one of the speakers. 


THE second annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Elementary School Principals Associa- 
tion will be held in Santa Barbara, March 17-20. 


NaTIONAL WILDLIFE RESTORATION WEEK, 
sponsored by the National Wildlife Federation, 
is scheduled for Mareh 17-23. The North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Conference will take place in 
Washington, D. C., during the same week. 


Tue Federated Business Teachers: Associa- 
tion of California will meet in Los Angeles, 
March 18-19. 


Tue Association of California Secondary 
School Principals will meet in Long Beach, 
March 18-20. 

“A State Program of Education” will be the 
topic of discussion during the annual School- 
men’s Week at the University of Minnesota, 
March 19-21. At present a committee of the 
Minnesota State Legislature is studying this 
problem. George D. Strayer, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
James B. Edmonson, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Michigan, and Karl W. 
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Bicelow, director of the Commission on Teacher 


Education, American Council on Edueation, 


will be the prineipal speakers. 
A CONFERENCE on elementary education will 
he held on Mareh 30 at Northwest Missouri 


State Teachers College, Maryville. 


HONORS AND AWARDS 

Mary Emma WOOLLEY, president emerita of 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.), 
received the honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, 
at the Charter Day exercises of Rockford (IIl.) 
College, February 25. In conferring the degree, 
Mary Ashby Cheek, president of Rockford Col- 
leze, characterizing Dr. Woolley as an “advocate 

peace end understanding among men” and a 
“leader in edueational, humanitarian, religious 
and international affairs,” pointed out that she 
was the first woman to represent the United 
States in a major diplomatic conference. 


Guy STanton Forp, president of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and George Drayton Strayer, 
professor of education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, were elected to the Laureate 
Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, honor society in 
education, at the biennial convocation of the 
society, held in East St. Louis (Ill.), February 
26-28. This chapter, the nucleus of which was 
chosen by the Exeeutive Council of the society in 
1925, is essentially a self-perpetuating organiza- 
tion, the membership of which is limited to fifty 
persons deemed to have rendered outstanding 
service in the field of education. The member- 
ship at present is thirty-seven. No more than 
five persons ean be elected in any one year. 
RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Tue JouN Dewey Society met in St. Louis on 
February 25 to diseuss the proposed merger with 
the Progressive Education Association and tke 
forthcoming yearbook of the society, “Teachers 
for Democracy.” 


DINNER meetings of Illini clubs in many parts 
of the country, as well as a dinner at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois sponsored by the Student- 
Alumni Association, were held in celebration of 
the seventy-seeond anniversary of the founding 
of the university on March 2. 


lng Edueational Radio Script Exchange, 
created by the Federal Radio Education Com- 
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mittee in October, 1936, to serve as a clearing 
house for educational radio scripts and other 
information, lists in its new catalogue now avail- 
able four major services of the exchange: (1) 
radio seripts, (2) production aids, (3) informa- 
tion and idea exchange and (4) recordings. 
Five hundred thirteen programs selected by a 
special seript-reviewing committee on the basis 
of quality and on the kinds of requests for pro- 
gram material which are constantly pouring into 
the exchange are available to qualified groups 
actively interested in educational radio. Seripts 
may be borrowed for a period not exceeding 
four weeks. There is no charge for this service. 
The catalogue may be obtained for 10 cents from 
the U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Alumni News for March reports that 
more teachers than ever before were placed last 
year by the Appointments Committee of the 
University of Illinois. The average salary of all 
those placed showed an increase of five per cent. 
over the preceding year, but the average salary 
of those taking their first teaching positions was 
lower by seven per cent. 

THE Illinois State High School Press Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting at the University 
of Illinois (Urbana), March 1-2, under the aus- 
pices of the School of Journalism. More than 
300 student editors of high-school publications 
were in attendance. 

Construction of the first of two self-liqui- 
dating dormitories was begun this week at 
Massachusetts State College (Amherst) under 
the direction of an alumni building corporation 
which will eventually turn the buildings over to 
the state without cost. Work on a men’s dormi- 
tory to house 153 students is now under way. 
A women’s dormitory will be begun in about 
two months. Legislative approval for this proj- 
ect was secured by a committee of alumni made 
up of Alden C. Brett, of Belmont, William V. 
Hayden, of Newtonville, and Richard J. Davis, 
of Reading. The alumni corporation was formed 
to sell bonds for construction to the amount of 
$450,000. Rents received will be used to pay 
amortization charges and interest on the bonds 
as well as operating expenses. 

THE Bicentennial Fund of the University of 
Pennsylvania has now reached a total of more 
than $4,000,000, according to an announcement 
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made by H. Birchard Taylor, executive director. 
The fund is being given by alumni and other 
friends to be presented as a birthday gift to the 
university during the celebration of its two-hun- 
dredth anniversary in the week of September 15- 
21, 1940. 


THE Columbia’ Broadeasting System an- 
nounced the inauguration of an international 
radio project, “The School of the Air of the 
Americas,” at a meeting sponsored by CBS and 
NEA in St. Louis on February 29. Sterling 
Fisher, director of education for CBS, made the 


announcement during an address and stated that 


the project will be initiated at the outset of the 


next school year. Other speakers at the meeting 
were Carroll R. Reed, superintendent of schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and newly elected president 
of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators; Leo S. Rowe, director-general of the 
Pan American Union, Washington, D. C., and 
Laurence Duggan, chief of the Division of the 
American Republics, Department of State. 


A SIMPLER and more elastic plan of admis- 
sions to Barnard College, Columbia University, 
similar to that adopted by Columbia College 
and reported in ScHoot AND Society, March 2, 
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has been announeel by Virginia C. Gildersleeye, 
dean. Barnard College has been experimenting 
with plans of admission for a number of years, 
five different methods having been tried before 
the one now announced was adopted. An appli- 
cant for admission will be considered chiefly on 
the basis of her ability to do college work 
successfully. 

The Indianapolis Star, February 23, reported 
that, when flames destroyed the roof and top 
floor of a thirty-three-year-old elementary 
school building in South Bend, Ind., an orderly 
fire drill saved nearly 300 children and teachers, 

AN unusual service has been initiated by the 
International Bureau of Education in an effort 
to mitigate the destructive forces of war on edu- 
cation. The bureau has placed itself at the dis- 
posal of members of the teaching profession and 
students who are prisoners of war and who wish 
to continue their studies during their enforced 
leisure. This work will be accomplished by the 
bureau through coordination with the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. The Swiss Federal Council 
has granted 10,000 franes to begin this project. 
An appeal has been made to the ministries ot 
education in non-belligerent countries to con- 
tribute to its support. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


AN INQUIRY CONCERNING THE NEW 
YORK REGENTS’ INQUIRY 

THE report of the Regents’ Inquiry entitled 
“Education in American Life” is on the whole 
an outstanding piece of work in its treatment of 
the problem of reorganizing the school adminis- 
trative structure in rural areas. The title of this 
chapter, “A Home Rule Method of Improving 
School District Reorganization,” is itself signifi- 
cant. It implies both that the policies of a 
school should be responsive to the desires of those 
served, and that adaptations are necessary to 
local community needs. Both implications are 
sound for a democratic society. This chapter is 
also based on the fundamental assumption that a 
broad comprehensive program of edueation must 
be made available to all children of the state, 
regardless of birth. This assumption is basie 
since a democratic society can not exist unless its 
citizenry are both intelligent and trained for 


their responsibilities. 


The consideration of the type of school desired 
is in harmony with the best educational thought 
of to-day. And the general approach to the 
problem of setting up attendance units which 
serve natural sociological communities is also 
sound. 

But there is one fundamental weakness in the 
plan reported. Apparently one phase of the 
administrative organization has been overlooked. 
And the lack of this element in the organization 
threatens to nullify the values of the plan. The 
plan as reported is something like an arch which 
was beautifully designed and strongly built— 
except that the keystone was forgotten. 

The keystone in a sound administrative struc- 
ture for schools in rural areas is the larger local 
administrative unit, which includes a group ° 
attendance units over a large area. Its function 
is to provide the professional leadership and 
those administrative services which ean be 0b- 
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tained effectively and economically only when a 
eroup of schools is served jointly. In other 
ait it carries on the administrative work for 
whieh the attendance unit is too small and the 
central state department too large. In New York 
tate, at the present time, many of the elements 
of this administrative unit are found in what is 
now called the Intermediate Unit. 

The omission of this important phase of the 
administrative structure in the plan as reported, 
is probably due to a failure to distinguish be- 
tween administrative units and attendance units. 
This failure seems ineredible in the face of the 
present knowledge of scientific procedures and 
euiding principles for setting up an efficient 
and democratically controlled school system in 
‘ural areas. 

The respective structure and functions of the 
administrative unit and the attendance unit have 
been defined many times in eurrent literature on 
the reorganization of school districts by com- 
petent workers in this field.t| They can be pre- 
sented only briefly here. 

The Attendance Unit: The attendance unit is 
the group residing in the area from which the 
pupils are served by a single school. Its size 
should be determined by the boundaries of the 
natural sociological community.2 In 
America, this will usually be the town or village 
In isolated 


rural 


with its surrounding trade area. 


1See: F. P. Graves, ‘‘The Administration of 
American Edueation,’’ New York: Maemillan Com- 
pany, 1932. Howard A. Dawson, ‘‘Satisfactory 
Local School Units,’’ Field Study No. 7, Div. of 
Surveys and Field Studies, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, 1934. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, ‘The Strueture and Administration of 
Edueation in American Democracy,’’ Washington, 
D. C.: NEA. 1938. American Association of 
School Administrators, ‘‘Schools in Small Com- 
munities,’’ 1939 Yearbook, NEA., Washington, 
D. C., February, 1939. J. E. Butterworth, ‘‘ Prin- 
ciples of Rural School Administration,’’? New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1926. Frank W. Cyr, ‘‘Re- 
sponsibility for Rural-School Administration, ’’ Con- 
tribution to Edueation, New York: Bur. of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia U.,: 1933. 
U. 8. Office of Education, ‘‘Loecal School Unit 
Organization in 10 States’’ Alves, Anderson and 
Fowlkes, Bull. No. 10, 1938. 

* Sanderson defines the rural community as: ‘‘A 
rural community consists of the social interaction 
of the people and their institutions in the loeal area 
in which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in 
a hamlet or village which forms the center of their 
common activities. Dwight Sanderson, ‘‘The Rural 
Community.’’? Boston: Ginn, 1932. 
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sections for example, in mountainous areas, it 
may be a small village alone or in some eases 
even an open-country neighborhood served by a 
small one-teacher or two-teacher school. In no 
‘ase should it be so large that pupils must spend 
more than one hour a day going to or from 
The distance pupils may travel will 
depend upon both age and travel conditions. 


school. 


The administrative responsibilities of the at- 
tendance unit should be those which require an 
intimate knowledge of the children and _ their 
environment. They may well include such mat- 
ters as: (1) meeting the daily problems of ad- 
ministration within the school; (2) development 
of sound community relationships; (3) appoint- 
ment of new staff members on recommendation 
of the administrative unit; (4) cooperation with 
the administrative unit in effecting major poli- 
cies; (5) recommendation of annual budget, and 
(6) performance of all administrative functions 
not allocated to the administrative unit or to 
the state education department. The administra- 
tion of the attendance unit should be under the 
principal in charge of the building and his local 
board of education. 

The Administrative Unit: The administrative 
unit is composed of a group of contiguous attend- 
ance units of sufficient homogeneity to act to- 
gether in performing those administrative 
functions which they are too small to provide 
efficiently alone. It must’ be large enough to 
economically perform efficiently those functions 
for which the attendance unit is too small and 
the state too large. These functions should in- 
clude such responsibilities as (1) coordinating 
the activities of the state education department 
and the attendance units; (2) the determination 
of broad educational policies; (3) the provision 
of specialists in supervision, health service, gui- 
danee and the like; (4) the development and 
supervision of pupil transportation; (5) the 
purchase of equipment, supplies and insurance, 
and (6) the determination of attendance-unit 
boundaries. The work of the administrative unit 
might be considered to have three phases; (1) 
the provision of educational leadership in formu- 
lating broad educational policies; (2) the dis- 
charge of those administrative responsibilities 
for which a group of schools can be more effi- 
ciently served than a single school, and (3) the 
provision of such special educational services as 
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health and library wherever a larger area than 
the attendance unit makes for efficieney and 
economy of operation. The administrative unit 
should be governed by a lay board of education 
which appoints the superintendents and staff on 
the the state edueation 
department. 

Failure to distinguish between administrative 


recommendation of 


and attendance units and to provide for both, 
can result only in an attempt at se‘ting up a 
hybrid school district unsatisfactory for one or 
both purposes. In a state like New York, a 
large proportion of the districts will either (1) 
be too small for efficient administrative units, 
or (2) be too large for satisfactory attendance 
units. 

When the administrative 
either the children are denied many of the ser- 


unit is too small 
vices essential to an adequate educational pro- 
services are provided at an 
unreasonable cost. Along with this situation 
proper division of labor is impossible. The 
administrator is required to carry on such a 
wide variety of activities from business manage- 
ment to classroom supervision that he does not 
have time to attain proper professional com- 
petency in the discharge of these duties. 

On the other hand, when the attendance unit 
is made too large either it violates the boun- 
daries of the natural sociological community or 
pupils are transported undue distances or both. 
Sound administrative units can not be set up 
when their size is determined primarily by the 
size of the attendance unit—even though this be 
the high-school attendance unit. 

As in all states, at least an embryo of the 
administrative unit now exists. In New York 
this embryo is the district superintendeney or 
intermediate unit. However, as in many states, 
this office has been permitted to exist only be- 
‘ause it is essential, and not because it has been 
properly recognized and developed. To it has 
been assigned only a few of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities that ean be more effectively dis- 
charged by the larger administrative unit rather 
than given its proper place in a well-balanced 


gram or those 


administrative organization. 

Unfortunately, according to reports available, 
the Regents’ Inquiry has not recognized its 
opportunity to remedy this situation. 

If the administrative unit or district superin- 
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tendency has been treated in unpublished sections 
of the Inquiry, care must be exercised that any 
legislation drafted is guarded against neglect - 
this vital phase of the administrative structure. 
Unless it is very definitely recognized now, g 
properly balanced administrative structure wil! 
be difficult, if not impossible, to attain in the 
future. The report does admit the need for such 
a unit in one paragraph which contains the fol- 
lowing sentence: 

To encourage experimentation with the develop. 
ment of local cooperative service arrangements 
among school systems in large regional areas, the 
Inquiry also recommends that the school systems 
of a county or any other appropriate area be per- 
mitted,. on the approval of the Commissioner, to 
establish joint ‘‘cooperative service districts’’ to 
deal with commonly found school problems, as in 
the field of transportation, purchasing and other 
business matters.3 

This report apparently implies that the pro- 
posed attendance units are not designed to meet 
all the needs of a well-proportioned administra- 
tive structure. However, its writer overlooked 
the fact that both experience and research are 
available which show the values and place of 
the larger administrative unit. Such units not 
only make available efficient supervisory health 
and library services at a reasonable cost, but 
effect important savings in purchasing supplies, 
determining transportation routes, purchasing 
school buses and the like. The problem is not 
one of initiating experiments; it is one of setting 
up, as a recognized part of the school system, 
administrative units or district superintendencies 
which will be eapable of carrying on such activi- 
ties. 

It seems clear that the administrative unit 
should be larger than most of the present super- 
visory districts, and the district superintendent 
should be given a larger staff. The unit must, 
however, be small enough to be readily respon- 
sive to the demands of the local area served. It 
should be so organized under a board of educa- 
tion as to operate efficiently and democratically. 

The failure of the Regents’ Inquiry to recog: 
nize this fundamental need for sound administra- 
tive units may be due partly to the fact that in 
New York State there are a number of con: 
munities, including cities, which are probably 

3Inquiry Report, ‘‘Education For Americal 
Life,’’ p. 109. MeGraw Hill Book Company, 1%. 
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re enough to maintain the complete adminis- 
organization with a fairly reasonable 

ree of efficiency and economy, and yet small 
«l, to be served by a single school or attend- 
unit. However, the smaller communities 
should not be made to conform to the adminis- 
tive pattern suitable for such a city, any 
re than a large metropolitan city should 
iiempt to house all its pupils in one school. 
Both the large metropolitan centers and the 
parsely settled rural areas must separate their 
tte ndance and administrative units to secure the 

-t effective administrative structure. 

The Regents’ Inquiry missed an important 
opportunity not only to provide for a well- 
sansa administrative structure, but also to 
inalyze and define the proper function of the 
administrative unit or district superintendency 
in a state like New York. 

Qwen D. Young, chairman of the sub-commit- 
tee in charge of the Regents’ Inquiry, made the 
following statement concerning the inquiry, ac- 
cording to The New York Times, on November 


Before any action is taken on the recommenda- 
ns the public should engage in a full discussion 


of the suggestions, 


Such publie diseussion, to realize its full value, 
should foeus on the most important issues in- 
volved. Surely the place and functions of the 
administrative unit in the state educational sys- 
tem is one of these. 

FRANK W. Cyr 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE GAINES CASE AND ITS EFFECT ON 

NEGRO EDUCATION IN MISSOURI 
Ix June, 1935, Lloyd L. Gaines graduated 
trom Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mis- 
sourl, state school for the higher education of 
Negroes. He subsequently attempted to enter 
the law school of the University of Missouri. 
He was told that he could not enter the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, but that the state would pay 
his tuition at some other school outside the state. 
(iuines appealed to the Boone County Cireuit 
Court for a writ of mandamus compelling the 
ilversity to admit him. The ease was lost 
there, andthe National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People—which was prose- 
g the case—took it to the State Supreme 
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Court, and, losing there, took it to the United 
States Supreme Court. 

On December 12, 1938, this body ruled that 
a state must give substantially equal educational 
privileges to all citizens, and that such equality 
must be provided within the state. This ruled 
out as unequal the practice of certain states with 
separate educational facilities of paying the 
tuition of colored students to universities in 
states without dual educational systems. 

This meant, also, that either training substan- 
tially equivalent to that offered at the University 
of Missouri must be provided within the state for 
colored students, or they be permitted to attend 
the University of Missouri. 

On January 20, 1939, the mandate from the 
Supreme Court of the United States directing 
the University of Missouri to admit Gaines to 
its law school was received by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri. 

On January 30, 1939, basing her action upon 
the mandate of the nation’s highest tribunal, 
Lucile Bluford, colored, managing editor of the 
Kansas City Call and a graduate of the neigh- 
boring University of Kansas, attempted to enroll 
in the School of Journalism at the University 
of Missouri. Miss Bluford was informed that 
the Gaines ease was still in litigation and that, 
until it had been settled, the century-old custom 
of not admitting American colored students 
would be followed. 

On February 7, 1939, the Supreme Court of 
Missouri en banc ordered the Gaines case placed 
on the May docket. Automatically any further 
attempts by Negroes to avail themselves of the 
facilities of the University of Missouri were 
thwarted until such time as the State Supreme 
Court took up the case again. 

While awaiting the action of this tribunal the 
Missouri legislature attempted to meet the ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court so as to 
render it unnecessary for Negroes to apply for 
admission to the University of Missouri. Thus 
on February 3, John D. Taylor, Democrat, 
chairman of the appropriations committee, in- 
troduced a bill ostensibly designed to afford the 
Negro educational advantages at the level of 

the University of Missouri standards. Sections 
of this bill, now known in Missouri as House 
Bill 195, follow: 


Section 9618. The Board of Curators of the 
Lincoln University shall be authorized and required 
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to reorganize said institution so that it shall afford 
to the negro people of the state opportunity for 
training up to the standard furnished at the State 
University of Missouri. To this end the board of 
curators shall be authorized to purchase necessary 
additional land, ereet necessary additional build- 
ings, to open and establish any new school, depart- 
ment or course of instruction, to provide necessary 
additional equipment, and to locate the respective 
units of the university wherever in the State of 
Missouri in their opinion the various schools will 
most effectively promote the purposes of this article. 

Section 9622. Pending the full development of 
the Lineoln University, the Board of Curators shall 
have the authority, if, and when, any qualified 
negro resident so requests, to arrange for his at- 
tendance at a college or university in some other 
state to take any course or to study any subjects 
provided for at the State University of Missouri, 
and which are not taught at the Lineoln University, 
and to pay the reasonable tuition fees for such 
attendance. 

Section 2. Since the Supreme Court of the 
United States has recently decided that the State 
of Missouri has not adequately provided for the 
adequate training in institutions of higher educa- 
tion in the State of Missouri for negro residents 
of the State, and there are a number of persons of 
the negro race in this state now requesting higher 
education, the Legislature declares that an emer- 
gency has been created and this act shall be in full 
force and effect from and after its passage and 
approval. 

A group of Negroes at once demanded an 
opportunity to speak on the proposed bill before 
it was perfected. This delegation urged defeat 
of the proposal to set up a graduate school at 
Lincoln University instead of opening the doors 
of the University of Missouri to Negroes. Their 
objections were based on three major points: 


1. That the Taylor bill was practically a repeti- 
tion of the present school law which the United 
States Supreme Court has decreed inadequate to 
assure Negroes their full rights as citizens of the 
state. 

2. That the bill was a restatement of the statute 
in effect since 1921 which, during 18 years under 
five governors and nine legislatures, had failed to 
bring Lincoln University up to parity with the 
undergraduate college of liberal arts and sciences 


of the University of Missouri. 

3. That the provision to pay tuition of Negro 
students to other state universities pending the 
development of the proposed graduate school was 
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definitely against the tenor of the decision of 4) 
United States Supreme Court. 


ie 


It was also argued that it would take yast 
sums of money and several years to establish a 
true graduate school and to bring Lincoln Uni- 
versity up to parity with the University of Mis. 
souri, and in the meantime Negroes should be 
admitted to the latter. 

On March 8, the House committee approved an 
appropriation bill setting aside a special fund 
of $200,000 to provide for expansion as pro- 
vided by the Taylor bill, and providing in addi- 
tion the sum of $406,000 for the operation of 
the present undergraduate college. This bill also 
carried an item of $50,000 for payment of tui- 
tion for colored students of Missouri who wished 
to attend out-of-state universities. 

On March 19, a committee, composed of mem- 
bers of the administration of Lincoln Univer- 
sity, members of the Lincoln University govern- 
ing board and colored civie and business leaders 
appeared before the appropriations committee 
requesting a reconsideration of that body's ree- 
ommendation for Lincoln University. As a 
result of this hearing the appropriations com- 
mittee added $75,000 to the previously stipulated 
sum and earmarked this for additions. The Sen- 
ate appropriations committee subsequently added 
to the appropriation the sum of $50,000 likewise 
earmarked for additions. Later the joint Senate- 
House budget committee added, under conditions 
later explained, $75,000, also for additions. 
Thus there was appropriated from the general 
revenues of the state the sum of $856,000 for 
Lineoln University. This, together with the out- 
state tuition fund of $50,000 made the state of 
Missouri appropriate from the general revenues 
the sum of $906,000 for the higher education ot 
Negroes in Missouri. In addition to thie state 
appropriation from the general revenues the 
sum of $48,500 from anticipated registration 
and incidental fees was reappropriated to the 
university. As a land-grant college, Lincoln 
University also received $14,000 from the Mor- 
rill-Nelson and the Bankhead-Jones fund; other 
funds and earnings brought the working budget 
of the school to approximately $1,035,000 tor 
the biennium. 

Because the original bill allocating the $200,- 
000 expansion fund to Lineoln University did 
not state specifically that this money could be 
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ced for building, and sinee the Taylor bill made 
t mandatory that the board of eurators of Lin- 
eoln University erect “necessary additional build- 
’ and since state laws do not permit build- 

be construeted except from funds spe- 

‘ally allotted for such purposes, and since 


buildings would be needed for an expansion 


new 


program of any magnitude, there was passed an 


amendment to the original bill which read build- 
ing rights into it. This item, however, was later 
deleted by the joint House-Senate committee and 
in lieu thereof an additional $75,000, already re- 
ferred to, was granted for additions, thus bring- 
ing monies so alloeated to $216,000. Of this sum, 
£50,000 was later “held up” by the special audi- 
tor for the governor in trying to balance the 
state budget. Whether it will subsequently be 
released or not depends entirely upon the state’s 
income during the biennium. Indications, how- 
ever, are that it will be released when needed. 

On March 19th the house passed, with only two 
two more votes than needed, and sent to the 
Senate the Taylor bill (House Bill 195), de- 
signed to keep colored students out of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri by setting up an educational 
plant tor Negroes which would remove the con- 
ditions that caused the Supreme Court to issue 
its mandate. 

On April 10, a larger delegation of Negroes 
than the one which protested against the Taylor 
bill in the House appeared before the Senate uni- 
versity committee to protest the bill there. This 
protest was in vain, however, because several 
days later the committee approved the bill, and 
on April 19 the Senate passed it by a vote of 
25 to 6. 

Qn May 4, Governor Lloyd C. Stark signed 
House Bill 195, thus placing Missouri officially 
on record as opposed to opening the doors of 
the University of Missouri to Negroes. 

Faced now with the mandate of the state legis- 
lature to establish a law school, Lincoln Univer- 
sity set out to establish as good a school as it 
was humanly possible to do under the cireum- 
stances. After a careful study of the minimum 
requirements for accreditation of the American 
Association of Law Schools and of the standards 
of the committee on legal education of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association it was decided to set the 
school up to meet the requirements of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Law Schools in as much as 
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the requirements of this association were some- 
what more stringent. 

William E. Taylor, acting dean of the law 
school, Howard University, the only accredited 
law school tor Negroes in the country, was 
brought in as dean. Dean Taylor was permitted 
to name three other full-time teachers, a librarian 
and necessary clerical help. An initial order for 
approximately 13,000 legal volumes was immedi- 
ately placed, and the books soon were being eata- 
logued and shelved. This intial set-up of the 
law school was examined early in September by 
Mr. Will Shafroth, adviser to the committee on 
legal education of the American Bar Association. 
Among other things, Mr. Shafroth said in a 
statement to the Administration of Lineoln Uni- 
versity : 

In respect to the library, the physical equipment, 
the number of full-time teachers, admission require- 
ments and length of course, the school fully com- 


plies with American Bar Association requirement. 


This did not mean, of course, that the school 
was being recommended for approval. 

On September 21, the new law school opened 
in St. Louis with an enrolment of 30 fully quali- 
fied students. Since its opening, however, this 
school has been a source of contention, and has 
picketed almost young 
Negroes of St. Louis. On December 27, white 
students from the University of Missouri and 
from Washington University joined the colored 


been constantly by 


pickets in protesting against the exelusion of 
colored students from the University of Missouri. 
result of the mandate of the United 
Sourt of 


As a 
States Supreme Court the Supreme 
Missouri remanded the ease to the Boone County 
Circuit Court—the court of the first instanee— 
with the virtual order for that court to order 
the University of Missouri to admit Gaines if 
the new law school of Lincoln University were 
found to be not on a par with the law school of 
the University of Missouri. A second suit by 
Gaines contended that the Lincoln University 
law school still failed to provide him with equal 
educational opportunities. Before this conten- 
tion could be passed upon, however, Gaines dis- 
appeared, and when a four months’ search by 
his lawyers failed to find him. the Boone County 
Cireuit Court dismissed the case on January 1, 
1940, at the request of the counsel for Gaines. 
In their petition, however, the lawyers stated 
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that in their opinion the Lincoln University law 
school was not the constitutional equivalent of 
the law school of the University of Missouri, to 
the privileges of which Negroes, under the exist- 
ing decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court, were 
entitled. The counsel further stated that their 
action in declining to plead further in no way 
implies that in their opinion Missouri has satis- 
fied its constitutional obligations to relator or to 
other qualified Negro citizens. 

In the meantime Miss Lucile Bluford again 
applied for admission to the School of Journal- 
ism of the University of Missouri, and upon 
being refused admittance a second time instituted 
a suit for $20,000 damages against the registrar 
of the university. The attorneys for the Uni- 
versity of Missouri insisted that the suit should 
have been filed against the eurators of Lincoln 
University, inasmuch as the Taylor bill author- 
ized this board to establish any or all courses and 
schools maintained by the University of Mis- 
souri. 

Leaving aside the question of the possibility 
or impossibility of duplicating the graduate and 
professional facilities of the University of Mis- 
souri for $200,000, the fact remains that even 
this $200,000 was not a free fund to be used 
at the discretion of the officers of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Before the budget for Lineoln Univer- 
sity became definitive, the special auditor for 
the governor required the officials of Lincoln 
University to “break down” this fund into defi- 
nite allotments showing how practically the 
entire amount was to be spent. In addition, cer- 
tain sums were “withheld,” to be subsequently 
released if revenues allowed such action. Items 
“withheld” included $50,000 of the expansion 
fund, $50,000 of the fund for additions and 
$30,000 of the tuition aid fund. These sums will 
be released, however, when needed by the school. 

Thus practically every penny of this $200,000 
expansion fund found itself earmarked for a 
definite purpose. It is evident then that Lincoln 
University, in spite of the mandatory character 
of House Bill 195, is by no means able to estab- 
lish any and all schools and curricula found at 
the University of Missouri when and if they are 
requested by colored students, since funds for 
such expansion are definitely fixed for any bien- 
nium by the state legislature. Lincoln Univer- 
sity insists upon setting up each new course on 
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an unquestionably high plane as provided for 
in House Bill 195. Where available funds aye 
insufficient for such a development Lincoln Upj- 
versity will not voluntarily attempt it. 

Most graduate courses, academie or profes. 
sional, rest on a widely ramified base. Thus the 
establishment of a graduate school of journalism, 
for example, requires certain graduate courses 
in other fields, so that the introduction of such 
a single course would be a momentous task for 
a school at present doing only undergraduate 
work and not at present possessing even an 
undergraduate course in journalism. 

The Board of Curators and the administra- 
tion of Lincoln University are convinced that 
the State of Missouri was sincere in authorizing 
the Board of Curators to establish new courses. 
schools and eurricula at the level of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri standards, and are therefore, 
moving very cautiously in making changes. Be- 
sause available, unallotted funds remaining in 
the $200,000 “expansion” appropriation, as well 
as time, were insufficient to permit the imme- 
diate establishment of a bona-fide school of jour- 
nalism, the Board of Curators of Lincoln Uni- 
versity has recently gone on record as recom- 
mending that the establishment of a school of 
journalism be postponed until the convening of 
the next legislature, thus giving them an oppor- 
tunity to find satisfactory instructors and to re- 
quest sufficient funds for the enterprise. 

Counsel in the Bluford case, however, main- 
tains that the board of Lincoln University should 
have been sued for not establishing a school of 
journalism for Miss Bluford. The Bluford case, 
which now takes the place of the famous Caines 

zase, is still pending in the courts. 

In addition to setting up the law school, Lin- 
coln University has expanded its offerings in 
several departments—both vocational and aca- 
demic—on the undergraduate level. In _ the 
meantime a very careful program is being drawn 
for the expansion of the school on the graduate 
level when and if funds for a bona-fide graduate 
program become available. For each depart 
ment under consideration the requirements of the 
most rigid accrediting bodies are being taken as 
the basis for work in that department; thus i 
laying plans for future work in journalism Lin- 
eoln University has set up as a point of depar- 
ture the standards for such schools as outlined 
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by the National Council of Education for Jour- 
m. In addition Lincoln University has 


naiism. 


din, and will eontinue to eall in, recognized 


( 


thorities in the various academic fields for 


au 
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advice and consultation regarding the best 
approaches to her several problems. 


3 Norvaut P. BARKSDALE 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 


JEFFERSON CiTy, MISSOURI 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE | 


A CORRECTION 

luere should be a correction in Table VII 
my report on collegiate enrolment (ScHoo. 
) Society, December 16, 1939, Vol. 50, No. 
p. 786). The freshman engineering en- 
nt for 57 publie universities in 1939 should 
ad 11,374 and the total should be 29,829. On 
page 777, last paragraph, of the same issue 
he statement should read: “The total of 29,829 

1,637 more than in 1938, or 5.8 per cent.” 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


“SUBJECTS” OR TECHNIQUE? 

WittiAM ALLAN NEILSON, recently retired as 
president of Smith College, writing for a recent 
issue of Survey Graphic under the title “Eduea- 
tion Can’t Be Better Than the Teachers,” defi- 
nitely states his preference for graduates from 
liberal arts eolleges because of their alleged 
wider general cultural background and more 
thorough training in their specialties. In the 
same article, Dr. Neilson makes the strong state- 
ment: “Superintendents are to a large extent 
drawn trom teachers colleges, and in these the 
stressing of technical professional training as 
opposed to general culture and genuine scholar- 
ship casts a blight over the profession.” Several 
years ago Charles H. Judd in his “Education 
and Social Progress” took the teacher-training 
institutions to task for turning out produets 
incapable, as he said, of analyzing modern social 
conditions; and in his report on “The Prepara- 
tion of Sehool Personnel” prepared for the 
Regents’ Inquiry of the State of New York, Dr. 
Judd again stresses the lack of certain qualities 
in the teaching personnel, tantamount to the same 
incapacity to validly judge the values of present- 
By implica- 
ion, 1f not by direet assertion, Dr. Judd also 
‘eels that our teachers-college products do not 
have the social competence possessed by our lib- 
eral arts graduates. 

Being a product of both types of institutions 
this writer is naturally interested in these broad 
generalizations as to the relative merits of the 


day social eeconomie phenomena. 


preparation received in each. Moreover, as one 
having, on various occasions, taught the social 
sciences in both types of institutions, and being 
by nature indisposed to arrive at a judgment 
until all the facts are in, he deemed it worth 
while more or less systematically to examine 
teachers-college offerings and procedure in the 
social studies field in order to check on the valid- 
ity of Dr. Neilson’s statement that “the technique 
of conducting a class exercise is the main object 
and the chief result of normal-school training.” 

To save the reader needless suspense it may 
be stated here that our observations do not sup- 
port the strong contention of this eminent lib- 
eral arts president. It must not be presumed, 
however, that our examination supports the view 
that teachers colleges are necessarily doing an 
excellent job in the preparation of social studies 
teachers. What our survey would seem to estab- 
lish is the fact that our teachers-college organi- 
zation and procedure, as far as the social studies 
are concerned, is not what Dr. Neilson claims 
that it is. In so far as this is true we think it 
follows that there is considerably more cultural 
content in our teachers-college curricula than is 
generally recognized. It is, however, entirely 
possible that, because of a lack of proper inte- 
gration of material, the teachers college may not 
be conditioning the student as well as it might. 
The Commission on Teacher Education is work- 
ing on this problem now; and it is not our pur- 
pose to enter into this question here. 

Let us return to our subject. What would 
seem to be the situation? We think that our 
findings, based on a study of twenty-one teachers 
colleges, may be generalized under the following 
propositions : 

1. One notes little, if any, difference between the 
classroom technique of the socia! studies professor 
in the teachers college and those employed by the 
average professor in history, economies, government 
and sociology in the typical liberal arts college. 

2. In very few instances does one find an exten- 
sive use of collateral material; and in only two 
instances did the writer find the instructor really 
developing a course in the particular field with the 
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cooperation of his students by use of some of the 
best material, either in the discipline concerned or 
in the field of curriculum practice. For one reason 
or another, the teachers-college social studies pro- 
fessor, like his colleagues in the liberal arts college, 
designates a ‘‘basic’’ text, usually written by an 
academician and extremely difficult to profession- 
alize. Its arrangement may be topical; but each 
chapter usually constitutes a rather complete mono- 
graph on a subject and is not designed to lend itself 
to ready professionalization, as far as either teach- 
ing or learning units are concerned. In many in- 
stances the instructor suggests a ‘‘ work book’’ to 
guide the student in his study. 

3. The average social studies professor in the 
teachers college is too apt to assume the position 
that he is supposed to teach history qua history, 
economies qua economies, ete. His reaction to our 
queries would seem to imply that he feels he must 
teach either content, or methodology; and he pre- 
fers the former, leaving to the instructor in educa- 
tion and methods the task of handling the devices. 
Oceasionally the social studies instructor ‘‘ takes 
time out,’’ as it were, and attempts a demonstra- 
tion as to how the particular topie should be devel- 
oped with public-school pupils of a certain level; 
but, for the most part, the principle of ‘‘Don’t do 
as I do; do as I say’’ seems to govern the situation. 

4. The mechanical or physical set-up in the aver- 
age teachers college social studies classroom is 
almost as antiquated and inadequate as that found 
in the typical liberal arts college, and does not lend 
itself to the practice and demonstration of ap- 
proaches and techniques in which the student and 
prospective teacher should be thoroughly grounded. 
In no instance did the writer find a completely ade- 
quate equipment such as an indexed department 
library, group project room, duplicating room, pro- 
jection room, radio equipment, display boards, 
magazine racks, filing cabinets, maps, cartoons, 
charts, posters, ete. It need not be pointed out 
here that such equipment is not uncommon in many 
of our modern public-school plants. The liberal 
arts professor is not interested in these ‘‘ gadgets’’ 
and probably would not know what to do with them 
if he had them; but the trainer of public-school 
teachers must be presumed to be cognizant of their 
value and to know how to use them. 

5. Our findings show that the student-teacher 
leaves his teachers-college classroom and goes to 
the training school, teaching his history class as he 
was taught unless the social studies supervisor in 
the laboratory school is really on the job every 
minute of the time. Entirely too much direction is 
required of the supervisor because the student- 
teacher has not seen the various classroom tech- 
niques applied, save on rare occasions, by his college 
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instructor. To offset the effects of this condition 
and partially bridge the awful gap existing between 
the college classroom situation and that found a¢ 
ceptable in the laboratory school a ‘‘ practicum’? jp 
social studies is usually resorted to about once 4 
week, Here the college instructor, the training 
school supervisor and the student-teachers major. 
ing in a certain field, get together in a serious 
attempt to apply the science of education, as far 
as teaching in that particular field is concerned, 
Why the best of this same situation can not be 
transferred to the college classroom is difficult to 


see. 


Lest the reader get the impression that the 
writer feels that technique and method constitute 
the solution to the problem of training teachers 
of children in a democracy let us state emphati- 
‘ally that such is not the ease. He is still old- 
fashioned enough to place personality, general 
culture and special knowledge above this thing 
salled teaching technique. However, if there is 
a seience of education, it is certainly the business 
of teacher-training institutions to make use of it. 
Moreover, it must be pointed out that the science 
of edueation per se includes infinitely more than 
mere matters of technique. If our teachers col- 
leges are failing to give us strong teachers—and 
mere statements, however eminent the source, do 
not establish this—our study convinces us that 
it is not because these institutions have enthroned 
technique. We rather think it may be because 
they are failing properly to integrate all the 
scientific material on human growth and develop 
ment now available. The social studies teacher 
who is not familiar with what psychology, for 
example, is at long last beginning to contribute 
to the questions about which educators know 
least—namely, When in the life of the child are 
social attitudes developed and fixed? and What 
experiences are effective in developing desirabl: 
social attitudes ?—is certainly not capable of do- 
ing a real job. “Teachers must be more con- 
cerned with children than with mechanisms” says 
W. Carson Ryan of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching; and it is our con- 
sidered judgment that our teachers colleges meet 
this test. It is possible, however, that they are 
not availing themselves of all that is known about 
children. It is to be expected that the Commis 
sion on Teacher Education will have something 
very specific to say about this. 

L. D. GrESH 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Foundations of Educational Psychology. Na- 
ture’s Gifts to Man. By Peter SANDIFoRD. 


xv +464 pp. Longmans, Green and Co., 1939. 


99 O£ 
PI.cod. 


Educational Psychology. By CuHartes H. Jupp. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939. 


xx +566 pp. 
$9.25 
The Challenge of Adolescence. By Ira S. WILE. 
x +484 pp. Greenberg, 1939. $3.50. 
Sanpirorp’s “Foundations of Edueational 
Psychology” or “Nature’s Gifts to Man” is the 
first of a series to be published on the subject. 
The second volume is to be on learning. This one 
covers about the same field as Thorndike’s 
“Original Nature of Man” and the part on indi- 
vidual differences in his third volume. The book 
may also be said to be an expansion of Part I of 
the author’s “Educational Psychology,” pub- 
lished in 1928. However, it ineludes two addi- 
tional topies, individual differences and person- 
ality. The author states in the preface that the 
hook covers the first part of a course worked out 
at the University of Toronto for advanced 


at 
students of edueation, and because it works well 
at Toronto he is publishing the book in the hope 
that other institutions will profit from it. 

The book consists of an introduction of 36 
pages and six other chapters varying in length 
from 50 to 94 pages each. These chapters really 
constitute six compact little books on the follow- 
ing subjects: heredity and environment, indi- 
vidual differences, foundations of behavior or 
nervous system and glands, non-variable or un- 
learned behavior, intelligence and personality. 
Each chapter is a thoroughgoing critical diseus- 
sion and interpretation of each subject, based 
upon the experimental facts as given by the lead- 
ing authorities on that subject. The references 
to these authorities are given both in footnotes 
and at the end of each chapter. How compre- 
hensive the treatment is may be illustrated from 
the chapter on heredity and environment which 
contains facts selected from 69 
authorities, all the way from Galton (1874) to 
Newman, Freeman and Holzinger (1937) on 
twins and to Blatz (1937) and others on the 
Dionne quintuplets. 


significant 


If the author’s views have changed any since 
the publication of his “Edueational Psychology” 


(1928), it is that he is more considerate of the 
views of the environmentalist. He is still a 
hereditarian, but he no longer gives the impres- 
sion that the inheritance of intelligence ean be 
proved with the certainty of a geometrical propo- 
sition. In respect to thoroughness of treatment, 
objectivity, careful selection of authorities, eriti- 
eal judgment, restriction to fundamentals and 
clarity of exposition the present book is on the 
same high plane as the first. The author’s 
hereditarian bias is no doubt responsible for 
some of the main faults in the book, among which 
one may note eard-stacking the facts in favor of 
heredity, treating instinets and emotions as well 
as reflexes under the concept of “non-variable 
behavior,” writing about instinets as if this con- 
cept had never been subjected to criticism, never 
mentioning studies which have found wide 
changes in the I. Q., giving scant attention to 
facts which show the influence environment on 
the frequency of genius and on racial differ- 
ences. Other possible faults are the small 
amount of space given to applications and to 
discussion and interpretation of the splendid 
arrays of facts which may not always provoke 
the pondering for which they are presented. 
Even if the author is scientifie and objective in 
the treatment of his material, the reader ean 
scarcely eseape the influence of the fact that in 
the chapter on heredity and environment there 
appears to be about ten times as much material 
on the side of heredity as on the side of environ- 
ment. Although a good deal of space is given 
to the facts of Newman, Freeman and Holzinger, 
which favor environment in many traits, the dis- 
cussion of them is too brief to bring out its 
significance. <A full list of facts is given to show 
that the 1.Q. is “fairly constant,” but the omis- 
sion of recent studies showing its inconstaney 
is hardly justifiable in a 1939 book without stat- 
ing the reasons. 

Although emotions are discussed in the chapter 
on non-variable behavior they are not treated as 
such. The theories of emotion are unusually well 
done, but all ways of modifying emotions except 
conditioning are omitted. The reviewer has no 
fault to find with the definition of instinct quoted 
from Lloyd Morgan, but he would like to know 
whether Sandiford intends this to apply to 
humans or only to animals, or does the fact that 
the only criticism made of MeDougall’s list of 
fourteen instincts related to the accompanying 
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emotions mean that the reader is to accept this 
in so far as it deseribes human instincts? He 
does not say, but surely a book that claims to 
cover the same field as Thorndike’s “Original 
Nature of Man” ought not to omit all reference 
to the trenchant criticisms which have been made 
of the concept of instinct since the publication 
of that volume. The chapter on individual dif- 
ferences gives nearly twice as much space to sex 
differences as to racial differences, a fact which 
the reviewer regards as inversely proportional to 
their educational importance. The section on 
racial differences is not done so well. It consists 
mostly of a summary of the tables published in 
Pintner’s “Intelligence Testing.” In view of the 
author’s great interest in heredity and environ- 
ment, he should have taken more pains to show 
how each of these factors determines racial dif- 
ferences. The same statement may be made with 
reference to sex differences. Of the 70 pages 
given to individual differences only three relate 
to the adjustment of instruction to them. This 
brings up the question whether the author has 
given enough space to application. Although 
there is a long discussion of emotions, the only 
statement made about their hygiene is that every- 
body should have an emotional outlet. Out of 
61 pages devoted to intelligence only five relate 
to the uses of tests. Sandiford has entitled his 
book “Foundations” and therefore probably does 
not intend to deal with the applied phases, but 
after all the question comes up, What is the use 
of all this science? 

From the standpoint of quality the chapter 
on personality is on a par with the rest of the 
book. It is by far the best discussion that the 
reviewer has seen in a book on educational psy- 
chology. As a whole the book is the best of its 
kind that has appeared since Thorndike’s “Origi- 
nal Nature of Man,” but like that book it over- 


emphasizes heredity. 


In Judd’s “Edueational Psychology” we have 
a book written by a man who was trained by 
Wundt as an experimental psychologist, taught 
this subject for several years, then worked in 
the field of educational administration for about 
thirty years and now at the end of this period 
writes an educational psychology. Although 
there could be no better background for such a 
book, the present volume, in some ways, does not 
compare favorably with the author’s early works. 
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It is a collection of psychological, educational, 
historical, cultural and pedagogical materials 
which are treated for the most part unconneect. 
edly. The author may start a chapter with 4 
paragraph or two on a psychological subject, 
and then suddenly change to talk about the edy. 
cational phases of the question for the remainder 
of the chapter, or he may have a chapter on g 
subject which is difficult to classify as either 
education or psychology, for example, the history 
of the number system. Instead of having ay 
integration of psychology and education, we 
have, for the most part, alternation. 

Other limitations of the book are seantiness of 
the use of experimental materials, the failure to 
state clearly the fundamental principles involved 
in learning, development or individual differ 
ences; the failure to show how such principles 
may be applied in teaching; the failure to show 
how psychological principles are used in dealing 
with individual educational problems and the 
failure to develop new ideas on the author's 
favorite themes. Judd does refer to some ex- 
perimental studies, but seldom to any but his 
own done many years ago. Again we are told 
the stories about shooting at a target under water 
and, of course, the fundamental importance of 
generalization, which is appropriately empha- 
sized—but why should he not tell something 
about recent experiments which have shown new 
phases of this process as a factor in the transfer 
of training? And why omit reference to many 
of the valuable scientific studies that have come 
from the author’s own department? 

In spite of these limitations the book has 
merit. The style is easy, fluent and delighttul; 
the content is comprehensive; the publisher has 
done a good job of printing and binding. The 
book is divided into four parts. Part I on 
physical heredity and behavior devotes 115 pages 
to this traditional topic in elementary psychol- 
ogy. Part II is ealled “Social Heredity” and 
devotes 310 pages to school subjects. In this, 
we have much arm-chair analysis of mental proe- 
esses involved in the different subjects and much 
space given to historical materials such as the 
history of the alphabet and the history of the 
number system. Part ITI on personality devotes 
78 pages to intelligence, adolescence, mental dei- 
ciencies and generalization. Part IV, “Psycho- 
logical Solutions of Educational Problems,” 
devotes 40 pages to educational measurements, 
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discipline, individual differences, supervised 
- and lesson planning. 

Dr. Wile’s “Challenge of Adolescence” gives 

the main faets about adolescence in a charming 

isy style. Apparently the book is not writ- 

ten ‘or use as a eollege text, for it gives no 


rences to sourees or for supplementary read- 


d contains no paragraph or section head- 


nes. It is simply solid reading material, which 
< broken only by chapter headings. Even the 
ble of contents has no subtopics. The book 


npears to be written for parents, ministers, 
al workers and others interested in the nature 
vouth and his problems. For such persons 





A STUDY OF UNIVERSITY AND COL- 
LEGE PRESIDENTS 

Ix Europe, where universities to a consider- 
able degree have reached a fixed size and are 
supported by fairly constant budgets, where 
change and growth are less vital than maintain- 
ing standards and ideals, the chief executive offi- 
cer is not usually as important to the institution 
as some of her more distinguished scholars. This 
the ease in the United States. Our country 
is still young. Change and growth are still mat- 
ters of very great concern in our colleges, and 
the executive, who has large influence in fixing 
policies affecting change and growth and various 
other important matters, holds a post of vital 
concern to his staff. In even our strongest and 
most stable institutions the appointment of a 
new president remains the most important event 
of a decade. Any one conversant with the affairs 
of higher edueation for a considerable period 


lias seen moribund institutions stimulated to new 


life and vital institutions chilled to low intel- 
lectual activity by a change in administration. 

Years ago Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, in “The 
Undergraduate and His College,” noted that 
many institutions at certain periods sent out a 
surprising number of graduates of high intel- 
lectual achievement. He observed that these 
periods in the institution’s history were marked 
by harmony and cooperation in the faculty and 
marked esprit de corps. It ean generally be 
said that, when a president is appointed who 
can create a fine esprit de corps, wipe out jeal- 
usy and unfriendly competition and develop 
good feeling and hearty cooperation in the 
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Dr. Wile states in the 


the book is very useful. 


preface: 


It has been my professional privilege to serve 
adolescents—to study their problems and to aid 
them in meeting their difficulties. I have learned 
from them in school, settlement, shop, penitentiary, 
clinic, hospital, and army, as well as in their homes. 
... I have attempted to expose the machinery of 
adolescent action and to interpret its operation, 
that youth may be better served. 


H. B. Reep 
PROFESSOR OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Fr. Hays STATE COLLEGE, 
Hays, Kans. 





faculty, that man makes a big contribution to 
the institution. 

If the selection and appointment of the right 
man as president is very important it seemed 
possible that a study of a group of men oceupy- 
ing the presidency of our leading institutions 
would prove interesting and might be of some 
value. The following study was undertaken with 
this idea in mind. 

Three hundred of the more important univer- 
sities and colleges were selected, and the biogra- 
phies of the presidents as given in “Who’s Who 
in America” for 1938-39 were studied. A num- 
ber of important institutions had to be omitted 
because they were without presidents at the time 
and others because the biography of the presi- 
dent either did not appear in “Who’s Who” or 
was given so very briefly as to be useless for 
the study. The list as finally arrived at con- 
tained most of our important institutions of 
higher learning. 

Table 1 gives (a) the number of institutions 
in the list from each state; (b) the number of 
college presidents considered born in each state; 
(c) the number of these presidents presiding 
over institutions in the state of their birth; and 
(d) the number presiding over institutions out- 
side the state of birth. 

A summary of the figures for the leading states 
in Table 1 is given in Table 2. Except in the 
ease of California and Kansas, the number of 
presidents born in the state is about proportional 
to the number of strong colleges in the state. 

Half the colleges on the list are in 9 states. 
Eight states supplied half the 300 college presi- 
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TABLE 1 TABLE 2 
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dents, the other half coming from 31 states and 6 
Eighty-seven or 29 per cent. 


foreign countries. 


serve in their native state. 


It is also interesting to study the regional 
origin of the 284 men born in the 48 states and 
(Sixteen were born 
in foreign countries.) The North Central States, 
with a smaller population and fewer colleges 
and universities, have produced more presidents 
of the institutions studied than the older North 


the District of Columbia. 


Kast. 


The age at which men are appointed to college 





Table 5 gives the age in 1938 











presidents. 

TABLE 5 - 
Age No. Age No. Age No. Age No. Age No 
30... 40 3 50 9 60 11 7 5 
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Totals 15 
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Forty-two or 14 per cent. are 66 years of age 
over. 

In the years 1934 to 1937, 29, 27, 23 and 25 of 
these presidents were appointed. On this basis 
+ coems reasonable to assume that from 25 to 30 
vacancies oceur each year in the presidencies of 
the 300 colleges. 

In length of service, 32 have served 21 to 43 
vears; 91 have served 11 to 20 years; 63 have 


served 6 to 10 years; and 114 have served 1 to 


On the assumption that 25 to 30 appointments 
to the presideney in this group of colleges have 
heen made each year over the entire period we 
find 32 serving out of 380 appointed during the 
vears 1895 to 1918, or 1 in 14; 91 serving out 
of 270 appointed during the years 1919 to 1928, 
or 1 in 3; and 63 serving out of 135 appointed 
during the years 1929 to 1933, or 1 in 2. Prae- 
tically all appointed survive 5 years. The aver- 

ve length of service of the 300 presidents to 
the end of 1938 is 9.4 years. 

The presidents were graduated from 180 dif- 
ferent institutions. Each of 27 institutions eon- 
ferred degrees on from 3 to 9; each of 35 in- 
stitutions conferred degrees on 2; each of 118 
institutions conferred degrees on 1. Four ap- 
Following are 
the institutions which conferred degrees on more 


parently did not earn a degree. 


than 2 presidents: 
| 


Harvard 9 Dartmouth 3 
Yale 6 DePauw 3 
Indiana 6 Illinois 3 
Virginia 5 Iowa 3 
Oberlin 5 Johns Hopkins 3 
Wisconsin 5 Lebanon Valley 3 
Wooster 5 Massachusetts Insti- 
California 5 tute of Technol- 
Princeton 5 ogy ...... 3 
Chieago 4 Michigan 3 
Northwestern 4 Ohio Wesleyan 3 
Lake Forest 4 Syracuse 3 
St. Louis University 3 Utah Agricultural 
Amherst 3 College ...... - & 
Baylor 3 Williams . 3 


Seventy-four received their bacealaureate de- 
gree from the college over which they preside. 
While many of our oldest and most substantial 
institutions are presided over by their bac- 
calaureate alumni, others quite as conservative 
are directed by the alumni of other institutions. 
Lists of 20 of the more notable institutions in 
each group illustrate this fact. 
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GROUP 1—-PRESIDED OVER BY BACCALAUREATE 


ALUMNI 

Harvard Stanford 

Yale St. Louis University 
Columbia Georgia 
Pennsylvania Tennessee 

North Carolina Amherst 

California Williams 

Western Reserve Haverford 

Indiana Bowdoin 


Vermont 
Dartmouth 


Bryn Mawr 

Northwestern 
PRESIDED OVER BY ALUMNI OF 
ANOTHER COLLEGE 


GROUP 2 


Chicago Tilinois 


Cornell Towa 
Johns Hopkins Rochester 
Princeton! Rutgers 
Michigan! Brown 
Virginia! Oberlin 


Mass. Inst. Tech. Wesleyan 


Wisconsin Vanderbilt 
Minnesota Colorado 
Missouri Purdue 


1The presidents of these institutions, while re- 
ceiving the baccalaureate degree elsewhere, earned 
advanced degrees at the institution over which they 
preside. 


Of the 300 presidents, 129 held the Ph.D. 
degree from the following institutions: 


Columbia 32 ~=Virginia 2 
Harvard 20 = Leipzig 2 
Chieago 14 N. Y. University ] 
Yale 8 Texas 1 
Pennsylvania 6 Illinois ] 
Johns Hopkins 6 3ryn Mawr 1 
Cornell 6 Denver 1 
Iowa 3 Brookings Inst. ] 
Michigan 3 Woodstock pod 
Boston University 3 Cambridge ] 
George Peabody 3 London 1 
Clark 3 Heidelberg 1 
California miiuicaa> aa eee 1 
WESCONEGENNS cc scssacasces 2 «Berlin 1 
PPPETIGC QUID osssccscacscssacssces 2 U.Gregoriana, Rome 1 


The positions held just prior to their present 
posts and from which they were called to their 
present positions are given in Table 6. 

Of the 52 called from other college presi- 
dencies 8 were already serving in the second 
presidency. Of the institutions calling these 
doubly tested men we note New York University, 
Pennsylvania State College, Drexel Institute, 
University of Oklahoma and 
Wyoming. 


University of 


Among the 44 institutions calling men who 
had already served another institution the fol- 
lowing are of special note: 
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Vanderbilt Nebraska 

Wesleyan Kentucky 

Washington and Lee Arizona 

Colgate Miami (Ohio) 

Brown Ohio University 
Hampden-Sidney Clemson 

Drew Marshall 

Catholie University Florida Women’s Col. 
Pittsburgh Georgia Women’s Col. 
Grinnell Mississippi Women’s 
Southern California Col. 

Duquesne University of the South 
Mercer Mercer 

George Washington St. Johns (Brooklyn) 
Rensselaer Coe 

Purdue Kenyon 


While the dean of the college or dean of lib- 
eral arts has been much the most usual dean to 
be preferred, deans of the graduate school, busi- 
ness administration, education, medicine and law 
follow in order of preferment. Six assistants to 
the president, four vice-presidents, four directors 
of extension and three comptrollers have been 
selected. 

TABLE 6 


$43 Num- Per 
» 
Position her cent 
President of another institution... 52 17.3 
Dean: 
within the institution..... 51) 79 26.5 
of another institution..... 28 § ' ae 
Professor : 
within the institution..... 28 ) . 
of another institution..... 40 § 68 22.5 
College executive other than above 18 
Clergymen in active pastorate. .... rt § 9 
Business executives ............. 12 
Executives in national posts ...... 13 4.3 
Executives in minor public posts .. 9 3 
Superintendent of schools ........ 12 4 
I sin isle gl ktneue. wes 0 614s oe. 4 1.3 
i ee eer rere 6 2 
MRE. 5 :9:b) 6s sia wide oinies Wibwiewlee ce 300 


Of the 68 professors promoted directly to the 
presidency 10 were in English, 6 history, 6 
political science, 4 education, 4 Biblical history 
and literature, 3 classies, 3 physies, 3 chemistry, 
3 philosophy, 3 psychology, 2 mathematies, 2 
homiletics and the rest, 1 in each field. 

Of the 83 men with training in divinity or 
having pastoral experience, 15 are Roman Catho- 
lie priests. None of these was elevated to the 
presidency directly from the pastorate. All 
served first in other college posts before election. 
Of the 68 Protestants, 41 had served in other 
college posts before election, and 27 came to the 
presidency without any academic service. 

Of the 300 appointees, 135 or 45 per cent. 
had been connected with the institution as under- 
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graduate, graduate, professor or executive before 
election. 
R. M. Hugues 
Iowa STATE COLLEGE, 
AMES, IOWA 





LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


RECEIVED 
Briags, THoMAs H. Pragmatism and Pedagogy. 
Pp. xi+ 124. Maemillan. 1940. $1.25.  — 


A provocative essay, the twelfth volume of the Kappa 
Delta Pi lecture series, pointing the way to scientifi- 
cally grounded values and ideas by means of which 
education may be the vital force that society expects 
it to be in effecting desirable and essential differences 
in youth. 

CLARKE, Harry NEWTON. Life Planning and 
Building. Pp. xi+251. Illustrated. Scranton, 
Pa. International Text-book Company. 1940, 
$1.60. 

A book on “guidance” for youth in high school. 

CoLBY, CHARLES C., and ALICE Foster. Economic 

Geography. Pp. xvili+685+xvi. Illustrated. 
Ginn. 1940. $1.92. 
This new commercial geography gives a sweeping pic- 
ture of the important industries in the world and the 
trade which they bring to their respective localities, 
Its approach combines the regional with the com- 
modity treatment. 

Dopps, B. L. ‘‘That All May Learn,’’ The Bulle- 

tin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, No. 85, November, 1939. Pp. 
235. NEA. 
A handbook of information published by the Imple- 
mentation Committee of the NASSP for the use of 
secondary-school principals and teachers who are 
trying to adjust the programs of their schools to the 
educational needs of all youth. 

GorRE, GEORGE W. In-Service Professional Improve- 
ment of Negro Public School Teachers in Tennes- 


see. Pp. xi+142. Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 1940. 
$1.85. 


A Ph.D. dissertation, important as an intensive study 
of the development and present status of the educa- 
tion of Negro teachers in a typical southern state. 
GRABBE, PauL. We Call It Human Nature. Pp. 
120. Illustrated. Harper and Brothers. 1939. 
Psychology for the general reader, graphically illus- 
trated. Included are suggested lists for “more or less 
casual reading” and “for more concentrated reading. 
KNIGHT, EpGar W. What College Presidents Say. 
Pp. xvi+377. Chapel Hill. University of North 


Carolina Press. 1940. $3.50. 
Those subjects on which presidential statements may 
be classified and which may show some trends during 
the past seventy-five years include (1) the college 
presidency, as this oftice is described by college presi- 
dents themselves; (2) purposes of higher education, 
as seen by presidents ; (3) weaknesses of higher edu- 
cation ; (4) views on organization and administration 
of higher education; (5) faculty relations—academic 
freedom, research, teaching; (6) obligations to the 
social order. A scholarly analysis of an important 
group of documents relating to higher education 10 
the United States. 

SrurTEVANT, SARAH M., RuTH StRaNG and Maréa- 
RET McKim. Trends in Student Personnel Work. 
Pp. 110. Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 


lege, Columbia University. 
This study describes the development over a ten he 
period of deans of women and deans of girls in high 
schools and higher institutions. It discusses pnd 
academic preparation, functions, teaching load, sala- 
ries and organizations, 














